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MARSHALL AND EDRIDGE’S LINE OF AUS- 
TRALASIAN PACKET-SHIPS. 
1 following First-class Ships, 


noted for their fast-sailing qualities, have most 
superior accommodations for passengers. Load in the 
London Dock. 


Ships. | Tons. | Commanders. Destination. | To sail. 
St. Gravenhage....| 900 Sydney 26 F 
Ss 860 iC. A. Fechters Do. 4°" « 
Ta@abella ...se0-+--| 300 [E. Lyle Melbourne 4 wb, 
Willem ..}] 1100 IT. V. Retgers Do. 9 
* 7 II. F. Scharper Do. 14 : 
onig Willem II. . 1065 Do 26 Feb. 


Port Phillip 
& Sydney 5 Mar. 
Port Phillip | 21 Mar. 


Albemarle ...+.+4 F. Trivett 
Hanover ..........| 1600 [W. Henry 


Browershaven .....| 600 [T. Janzen Geelong 12 Feb. 
fee eee 450 Do. 24 Feb. 
Pantalon..... seeee| 400 [M. Rimmerson | Adelaide 9 Feb. 
President Ram 600 Do. 14 Feb. 
Abberton ..... «+1 500 LJ. Larmont Hobart Town 7 Feb. 
Emile 500 Do. 28 Feb. 
Margaret 350 T. Pelley Launceston Mar. 


For terms of Freight or Passage, Dietary Scales, and further 
particulars, apply to the undersigned, who are constantly de- 
spatching a succession of superior First-Class Ships (Regular 
Traders) to cach of the Australasian Colonies. 


MARSILALL and EDRIDGE, 34, Fenchurch-st. 


TEAM to AUSTRALIA, per 
* * AUSTRALIAN.”—This fine, well-known, 
Clyde-built steam-ship, 1,400 tons, and 300-horse 
power, WILLIAM HOSEASON, R.N., Commander, 
will be despatched from London on Saturday, the 19th February, 
and from Plymouth on the 23rd. As nearly all her tonnage is 
engaged, early written application is necessary. To engage pas- 
sage, and for further particulars, apply to CHARLES WALTON, 
jun., 17, Gracechurch-street, agent to the Australian Royal Mail 
Steam Navigation Company. 


TO CHRISTIAN EMIGRANTS. 
O follow the “ WOODSTOCK,” 


the splendid fast -sailing, frigate - built ship, 
“FRANCIS RIDLEY,” is expected to sail about the 
20th of February for PORT PHILLIP. A number of 
Christian families going by this really beautiful ship will be happy 
to be joined by others of similar views. 
Prospectuses to be had of Mr. MACMINN, 22, Jamaica-street, 
Commercial-road East, by enclosing two postage stamps. 


„ The “ Francis Ridley” has been purchased by the present 
owner expressly for this occasion. 


— — 
— — — 


AUSTRALIA. 
S. DIXON, Providence Wharf, 


e Belvedere-road, Lambeth, has a fast-sailing, 
first-class ship, in first-rate condition, 204 register, 
will carry 300 tons, dead weight. He proposes tak- 
ing only Eight or Ten Cabin Paasengers, and none but such as are 
of good mors! character. He intends partly to load her himself, and 
would be glad to meet with passengers who will take a portion of 
freight, This is an opportunity for passengers not often to be met 
for health, comfort, safety, and economy, as she will no doubt de- 
liver alongside, not drawing thirteen fect water. It is proposed to 
send her early in March. For particulars of passage and freight 
apply as above. 


— 


100 FARMERS WANTED. 
TO EMIGRANTS AND CAPITALISTS. 


OR SALE, 170,000 ACRES of 


LAND in the beautiful and fertile Valley of 
Neuces, Western Texas. The quality of the soil, for 
all purposes, cannot be surpassed, and the climate is 
of unequalled salubrity. The Hon. H. L. Kinney, the Proprietor, 
has authorized the undersigned to offer to Emigrants the follow- 
ing liberal terms, namely, to families actual settlers, he will sell 
100 acres of land, at eight shillings per acre; two shillings per 
acre to be paid to the agents in London, and the balance for the 
land to be paid in Texas in ten years. A less quantity of land 
may be had. The Proprietor is the largest brecder of stock in 
the United States, which enables him to supply settlers with any 
number upon the most reasonable terms. A number of respec- 
table English farmers are now settling on the property, and the 
whole tract has been carefully examined by a resident practical 
Scotch farmer and horticulturist, and pronounced to be of one 
uniform quality and of the best description. Mechanics’ wages 
from 2 to 3 dollars per diem. Circulars, stating particulars, 
gratis ; if by post, two postage stamps must be enclosed. For six 
stamps a pamphlet on Texas will be sent free. 

II. Moss and Co., Sole Agents for the Proprietor, 3, Church- 
court, Clement’s-lane, London. 


URGLARY PREVENTED FOR 
| HALF-A CROWN.—BIDDELL’S THIEF DETECTORS, 
having prevented several daring attempts at robbery, are highly 
recommended to the Magistrates ; they give a regulated alarm, 
and the door or window still secure to entrance. No one who 
Values life or property should be without one. The size of a 
mouse, with the strength of an elephant; to judge of their merit 
see their effect.—Price Is. Gd., 2s., and 3s, each; and box 
alarums, 6d. 

To be had of all Ironmongers, &., throughout the Kingdom, 
and of the Patentes, 33, GREAT SUTTON-STREET, CLERK- 
ENWELL, Ornamental Iron and Figure Casters, and General 
Founders and Manufacturers in all Metals. Sole Makers of the 
Patent Metal Picture and other 1 rumes, the most durable and 
Cheapest in existence, , 

N. B. — A liberal discount to Merchants and Shippers. 


Also an opportunity for a Capitalist who has time on his hands. 


i R. E. HUNTSMAN, Baker, of 155, 
High Holborn, London, is in want of a YOUNG MAN, 

about 16 or 17 years old, as Shopman. One acquainted with the 

business, and a member of a Christian Church, preferred. 


TO DRAPERS’ ASSISTANTS. 
9 IMMEDIATELY, a Steady, 
Active YOUNG MAN, as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. 


Apply, stating Ace, Salary, and Reference, to Mr. H. ROBERTS, 
Draper, &c., Nailsworth, near Stroud. 


— — — — — 


YOUNG LADY is desirous of obtaining 
an Engagement as JUNIOR TEACHER : she is well quali- 
fied for the general routine of an English Education. 


Address, S. D., care of Mr. Freeman, Publisher, 69, Fleet-street, 
London. 


TO GENTLEMEN ENGAGED DURING TE DAY, 
GOOD DRAWING-ROOM FLOOR 


(furnished) may be had in a respectable Private Family for 
Fourteen Shillings per week; another Bedroom can be had, if 
wanted, for a moderate charge, and Partial Board, if required. 


Addres, A. Z., Peggot's Library, Kennington- common. 


— : — ~~ 


YOUNG MARRIED LADY, residing 
in a healthy locality, a short distance from Town, is de- 
sirous of receiving one or two little Girls to Board and Educate, 
and who would receive all the comforts of Ilome. She would be 
able to devote her whole time and attention to them. 


Address, II. B., Mr. Plammer’s, Chemist, High-st., Peckham. 


PROPOSED ENGLISH CHAPEL - BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 
T IIE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE 
gratefully acknowledge numerous and satisfactory replics 
to the Circular addressed to Ministers and other friends of the 
denomination, on the above subject. They respectfully remind 
those gentlemen who have not replied, that their communication 
will be esteemed a favour, and will furnish information that may 
materially assist in the proposed Conference at Derby, on Wed- 
nesday, March 9th, for the formation of the Society. Such 
further replies will be in time if forwarded by the 12th inst. 


8 COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vie. e. xxxv. 
EDINBURGH soceessess 26, St. Andrew-square. 
LON Dow... . 126, Bishopagate-street. 


To secure the Advantage of this Year's Entry, Proposals must 
be lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Society's Agencies, 
on or before Ist March. KOB. CHRISTIE, Manager. 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposals may be had free, on ap 
plication at the Society's Offices, 126, Bishopagate-street (corner of 
Cornhill), London. WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


*,* Medical Referees paid by the Society. 


PLACE OF WORSHIP FOR THE RAGGED POOR 
OF SPITALFIELDS DISTRICT. 


1 HAMLET of MILE-END NEW. 


TOWN is inhabited by a very large population of the 
poorest classes. It has been proposed to erect for their use, in 
the most necessitous locality, a place for public worship. Freehold 
ground and cottages have been obtained, and the committee are 
taking steps to cargy out the proposed object. The property is 
vested in the hands of trustees ; and the following contributions, 
amongst others, have been received :— 

£ „. 
His Grace the Duke of Grafton 50 0 
Sir James Tyler, Knut. :- „„ „„ „„ „„ „6 50 0 
Sir E. N. Buntom, Bart. 6 66 60 6 70 0 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury ...... 10 10 
His Grace the Duke of Manchester » & 
The Trustees of the late W. Coward, Esq., by 
the Rev. T. Binney ..cccccccccccccssccseee 20 O 
A... 1. 
8. Gurmey, E... „„ . „10 10 
Lr. 
George Hitchcock, E. evee 10 10 
. 
Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, and Co. 10 10 
BR. C. L. Bevan, . . . . o. ooo % 10 30 
Lr. 
. M. Peto, E., M. P.. . „ ooh % OS SF 


SSS SS SSS 88888 


Various other amounts have been received from lay friends; 
and the following ministers have expressed their sympathy with 
the movement by contributions and otherwise :— 


. J. Vn. . . . . „ „eee bose e 
. 
„% N. BARES ccccccccccceccccccccscceooss 8 
oop A. Gaad crcccccccccccccee eee eee e 
5 R. Ae ccocce coccccce ee eee eee eee eee 1 10 
1 >) ——— F OS © 
3 . E. Williamns ee %% ————————m— , —, S q ç Ff eeeee l 1 0 
% — Une. . eee eee e eee e eee e @ 


tT D. ü. ee eee eee eee eee eee ee e 0 10 0 
„ Dr. TAMAR ccccccccccccccccecocsosscssn 9 IO G 
„ N. een. . . oo eee eee eee eee 9 WO G 
” D. e „ „„ „ „„ „6 6 ⏑ r. 0 10 0 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Overend, 
Gurney, and Co., Lombard-streect; William Greig, Lei, White- 
hart-court, Lombard-street; Rev. W. Tyler, Pine House, Hollo- 
way; and at the Office of this Paper. 


Mr. T. B. SMITHIES, 3, Cambridge-terr., Islington, Hon. 
„ J. A. MERRINGTON, Upper Clapton, Sees. 


— 


VACANCY occurs in an Old Established 

Concern in the Country (fifty miles from Town), for a 
highly respectable and intelligent Youth, as an APPRENTICE to 
the PRINTING, BOOKSELLING, and STATIONERY hun. 
He will be required to conform to the regulations of a religious 
home, where no intoxicating beverages are used. 


Apply to“ Rowtanp Hit, High-street, Bedford.” 


— — — a — — — — 


Hee PENNY POSTAGE. — On 


TUESDAY, the 8th of FEBRUARY, a MEETING will be 
held at the SOCIETY OF ARTS, when a short paper will be read, 
and a discussion invited, propositions of the Postage Asso- 
ciation. A large number gf Members of Parliament and gontle- 
men connected with the comimervial interest are expected to 
attend. A Local Conunittes, which will consist of gentlemen of 
the highest standing in the City of London, is now in course of 
formation, to assist the Council of the Association in its labours. 
The names of all the members will shortly be published ; but we 
may mention, in the meantime, that the following gentlemen 
have already agreed to join the Committee: — Baron Lionel 
Rothechild, M. I., George Moffatt, Neg., M. '., T. A. Mitchell, 
Esq., M. F., Samuel Gurney, Jun., Fsq., Thomas Hankey, jun., 
El., Governor of the Bank of England, T. HI. Brooking, Een. 
Ingram Travers, Esq., and J. D. Pos les, Exsq.—Jowrnal of Society 
of Arta, 


THE MILTON DINNER. 
HIS DINNER to Members of Parlia- 


ment recognising the Principles of Evangelical Noncon- 
formity,” is fixed to be held on WEDNESDAY, the lth of Feb- 
ruary, at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopaygate-street. Dinner 
on the Table at half-past Five o'clock precisely. 


SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., in the Chair. 


Fifteen Members of Parliament have already intimated their 
intention of being present at this Dinner. 


Tickets, One Guinea each, to be had at the temporary Office of 
the Club, or of any of the Stewards. 


List or STEWARDS. 


Anglesea. Josiah Conder, Esq. 
Richard Davies, Esq. Charles Curling, Esq. 

Ashton-under- Lyne. R. S. Dixon, Esq. 
James Lees, Esq, W. Edwards, Esq. 


Bath. J. T. Emmett, Esc, 
Edward Hancock, Esq. Joshua Field, Esq. 

Biggleswade. C. J. Foster, Esq., LL.D. 
Blyth Foster, E John Green, Esq. 

Birmingham. B. Hanbury, Esq. 


W. Middlemore, Esq. 


J. J. Hubbard, Faq. 
William Morgan, Esq. 


J. Johnston, Esq. 


Bolton, Gi. T. Kemp, Esq. 
William Hinmers, Esq. Thomas Mann, Esq. 

Boston, I. Piper, jun., Boy. 
J. Noble, Esq. Charles Keed, Esq. 

Bradford. H. Robarts, Esq, 


Titus Salt, Esq. 


Henry Kutt, Esq. 
Samuel Sinith, Esq. 


T. C. Savill, Esq. 


Bridgnorth. Isaac Sewell, E. 
J. B. Grierson, Esq. C. Shepheard. Es, 
Bristol. W. Smith, Esq., I. L. D. 


H. O. Wills, Esq. 

W. D. Wills, Esq. 
Cambridge. H. Thompson, Esq. 

II. S. Foster, Esq. John Thwaites, Esq. 
Cardiff. William Tyler, Esq. 

John Batchelor, Esq. W. Walker, Esq. 
Chelmsford. George Wilson, Esq. 

John Copeland, Esq. F. J. Wood, Esq., LL.D. 


T. Spalding, Esq. 
E. Swaine, Esq. 


Isaac Perry, Esq. Macclesfield. 

W. C. Wells, Esq. Joseph Wright, Esq. 
Christchurch. Manchester. 

W. Tice, Esq. W. Armitage, Esq. 
Colchester. J. Sidebottom, Esq. 


J. S. Barnes, Esq. 
John Chaplin, Esq. 


J. Simpson, Esq. 
Newport, Monmouthshire. 


Dublin, T. . Batchelor, Esq. 
John Purser, Esq. Norwich, 

Edinburgh. James Colman, Esq. 
Thomas Russell, Esq. Nottingham. 

Frome. Kichard Birkin, Eg. 
John Sinkins, Esq. William Felkin, Esq. 

Glasgow. T. Herbert, Esq. 
W. P. Paton, Esq. Plymouth. 

Gloucester. Alfred Rooket, Esq. 
W. V. Ellis, Esq. Reading. 


T. Nicholson, Esq. J. D. Goodchild, Esq. 
T. B. Trotter, L.A. Bochdatle. 

Greenwich. Henry Kelsall, Esq. 1 
D. W. Wire, Esq., Alderman . res. 


Jlultsſur. . Game Day, Esq. 
J. Crossley, Esq. She field. 
Huddersfield, Robert Leader, Esq. 
W. Willana, Esq. J. W. Pye Smith, Leg. 
Kingsbridge. Sherborne. 
Richard Peek, Esq. R. Chandler, Esq. 
Leeds. Southampton. 
award Baines, Lag. William Lankester, EA. 
Thomas Burnley, Esq. Stockport, ' 
Leicester. Thomas Eskrigge, L.A. 
Alderman Nunneley Stoke-on-Trent. 
London, John Ridgway, I. I. 
Henry Bateman, Esq. Stroud. : 
C. Bennett, Esq. W. Barnard, EA. 1 
F. Bennoch, boy. , S. S. Marling, boy. 
. Bidgood, Esq. Swansea, — : 
4 ee ry — W. il Michael, Esq. 
P. Broad, ba. Taunton. 


Joseph Brown, Esq. T. Thompson, Esq. 


James Carter, Leg. 1 orcester. 

TJ. M Challis, U-. tie hard Padmore, Esq. 
J. Churchill. 1.1. Pork, 
William Collins, LXI. George Leeman, Esq. 


JOUN BENNETT, Secretary. 
Office of the Milton Club, 35, Ludgate-hill. 
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SARL’S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE. 
18 THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR SOLID SILVER. 


NONCONFORMIST. 1853. 


GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 


ARL and SONS, WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 18, 
POULTRY (near the Mansion House), invite attention to their new and very extensive 


STOCK ef GOLD end SILVER ES don. "Every pane can be hed. ‘The folowing 
MANUFACTORY, 16, POULTRY, (near the Mansion House), LONDON. pce wl ony setting of the Stock, combining econesi Wits quality — 
— Silver 
ee 2 4 
va 1 „%% eee eee | 5 5 
1 een 3 10 0 
cE | nor . ow 4 
. DS, LAQUEt 2 nishe 
requisite fo 3 Service. movements, jewelled in ten extra holes, 3rd size 4M 0 518 0 
Toulon lana So ee, re, GES eens Saunas Sun te oe 


parts of the kingdom. Any article may be had separately 


SARL and SONS, 


a sample. 

SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 

18, POULTRY, 
(Near the MANSION HOUSE), LONDON. 


trial allowed. 
sccording tothe weight t of 


8 ARL and SONS, 
(Near the MANSION HOUSE) LONDON. 


rr for accurate performance is given with every watch, and a twelvemonth’s 
— very extensive and splendid assortment of fine gold neck- chains; charged 


RSENS OER Se eS the various articles in gold and silver, may be had 


18, POULTRY, 


“JUBILEE OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
Pamsypawt—W. B, GURNEY, Esq. 
Tasasvage—The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 


N the 18th of 10 * rade! SUNDAY. 


6 
0 0 
Se Cee eee eee eee eee ee ee eere 10 10 0 
„ „ee 5 5 0 
„* „eee 5 5 0 
WYTTMTITITITIT LTT TTT 5 6 0 
6 % % œ „„ 5 6 0 
, Bea. PRR BERR —Fππ SESS eeeee 5 8 0 
ser eee eee eee eeeeeee 5 5 0 
n $8 
etaeeeeeteeeeeeeer ree eee eer N * 0 
* Dre. * 1 
Gray „ „ „%%% % „% „„ „% „%˖% ?õ%ḉ•ᷣäçÜõl1lõ·ꝛ eee * 1 0 
Les“ 
k. LATTER. Seoretarics. 
W. GROSER, 
, 60, Paternoster- 
hol U Jubilee 
Co's., y- arch- 


%% Past-office orders to be payable to Robert Latter. 


PROTESTANT ALLIANCE. 


UBLIC MEETING of the Members 
and Friends of the Protestant Alliance was held on January 
in Exeter Hall. 


The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR im the Chair. 


aeg, carried unanimously : 
=e — 2 0 Rev. a by R. C a 


been the desire and prayer of the church of Christ 


that is in Christ Jesus.“ 


= meters Baptist Noel; 2 
erney, N acknowledged, on the part af 


| .— 


proceedings in Tuscany as indica- 
Popery in its dominant candision, and 


sa 
—this meeting 


meeting are due to the Right Hon. 
conduct as Chairman on this occasion. 


JOHN MACGREGOR, Hon. Sec. 
CHARLES GIBERNE, See. 
Protestant Alliance Office, 9, Serjeant’s-inn, 
520 London, Jan. 26, 1853. 


ALE INDIA ALE and STOUT, N 
ALE, &. ae aria por dozen pln,” lese 
„ — el exportation or 
r SHERRY, from 30s. per dozen ; CHAMPAGNE, 43s. 


Address, WOOD and WATSON, 16, Clement’s-lane, City. 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
King-street, Leicester. 
HE MISSES MIALL, whose School has 


been established for of Ten Years, will have 
—— FOR BOARDERS after the Christmas Vacation. 


ad vantages their Pu of a superior order, 
afording the 5 bared end solid X. 
ald to the reining, The their character, and to their 

moral The course of instruction pursned in 


tis aed = Foam Se petacpte of sctugal ont 
—of deve- 


TERMS, THIRTY GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
The best 8 , Drawing, 


Music, 
The als et the will be resumed on Monday, January 
= Rev. G. — . Rev. J. 1 ond 


careful calves, rather 


Mr. E. 


Miail, Editor of the Nonconformist, II 
Ludgate-hill 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, PROPOSALS 
MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF TUE 
SOCIETY'S AGENCIES, ON OB BEFORE ler MARCH. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vict., e. xxxv. 


EDINBURGH............ 96, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE. 
LONDON......... dcs 186, BISHOPSGATE-STREET. 


Large Additions have been made to Policies. For example, a 
Policy for £1,000, dated Ist March, 1832, becoming a claim after 


payment of the Premium in the present year, would receive 
£1 514, and of later date 
POLICIES ERED IND ABLE. — The Directors 


„without payment of extra Premium 
n takes place on Ist March, 1853, 
lared 


dec N 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
„% Medical Referees paid by the Society. 
14 n — * — ae be had free, 
on a vation a Socie Office, 186, Bishopsgate-street, 
Corakill London. 


J. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED. 

EXTENSION OF N OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured 
may in most parts of the world, without 1 charge, and 


Allocation 
when an additional Bonus will be 


af in all parts by payment of a small extra 


MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT — RISK OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 


The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 


holders being now vided for, without intrenching on the 
rr. business, the Assured will hereafter 
derive all the benefits from a Mutual Office, with, at 


> one ee — freedom from liabili ured means 
18 4 Capital thus — . — in uy same 
184 “of both 


— * amounts to £860,000, 
“tk 8711 the whole of Life, one-half 


of the Premiums for the first five years may remain on 
and nay either continue ts 4 det on ihe Policy, or may Ve 


pald off at an 
LOANS,— - ff advanced on Policies which have been in 


Dr years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of 


value 
15 8085 USES.—FIVE BONUSES have been declared ; at the last 
in Janury, 1852, the sum of £131,125 added to the Policies, 


producing n Bonus varying ages from 244 to 55 

per cent. on the Prem paid the five years. 
PARTICIPATION PROFITS.— participate in the 

Profits in to the number and amount of the Premiums 


en division, so that, if only one year’s 
bition U the Books cl ‘ 
Palle se pinch | it was paid will 
close for the next division on 30th June, 1856, tive tame ont 
effect Policies before. the June next, will be entitled to one 
year's additional share of ts over assurers. 
ag | aol —4 in Goh The next and future Bonuses 
may er ved in or applied at the option of 
assured in any other way. 11 
NON-PARTICIPATING.— Assurances may be effected for a 
Fixed Sum at reduced rates, and the Premiums for 
term Policies are lower than at most other Safe Offices. 
PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
AI proof of death, and all Policies are Jndisputable except 
1 7 115 LIVES be 
"A ma assured at rates proportioned to th 
increased risk. 4 . 
LICIES are granted on the lives of persans in any station, 
7 22 for any sum on one life from £50 to 
PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, but 
Mo peymont be Sanited fren ony cause, the Policy can be revived 
on 
ceounts and Balance-Sheets are at all times open to the 
tion of the Assured, or of Persons desirous to assure. 


copy of the last Report, with a Prospectus and forms of Pro- 
— , can rn Society's Agents, or will be 
arded free by addressing a line 


GEORGE H. — Resident Secretary. 
99, Gasat Rum ern, BLoomssuny, Lonpon, 


OIL AND CANDLES, CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


Garten NEIGHBOUR and SONS invite 
attention to their FRENCH OCOLZA OIL at 
per gallon, en uine as imported ; their ROYAL WAX and 

SPER’ Cc NDLES at lis. 64. “a*y Labs. weight; and their 

TRANSPARENT WAX, at IX. 6d., give a most brilliant and 

economical licht; for cash on delivery. 

GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, OTL MERCHANTS, &c., 

127, HIGH HOLBORN, and 149, REGENT-STREET. 


TO THE HEADS OF THE NATION, 


HEADS OF HAIR.— R. BECK is now 
man the most superior HEAD-DRESSES for 
LADIES and GE 


MEN, tirely New Construction. 
RR. B. has for years paid the strictest regard to fitting the Head, 


F 
which the head-dress is 


; y 
recmingly cheap Wi R. B. does not profess to be one of the 
make 


ly cheap Wigmakers in London, 
tos; but he does profess that the 
article supplied, that willin the end be found the most economical. 


R. BECK, Removed from Cheapside to 4, OLD JEWRY. 


— —— — —ͤ—gñ—̃ — — 


nan IMPORTATION OF GREEN 1 TEA. 


1 HE MOST EXTRAORDINARY 


GREEN TEA ever into — — is now , 4 * 
It In 


PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea IMPORTERS, 
No. 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 


The BEST IMPERIAL SOUCHONG TEA is now only . 

r Ib.; the BEST PLANTATION COFFEE, Is. per Ib.; the 
BEST MOCHA COFFEE, 16. 4d. per lb. 

Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s., sent carriage free to any part 
of England. 


N ATIONAL FREEHOLD-LAND 
SOCIETY. 
WEEKLY REPORT, January 29, 1853. 


— 


Last Totals. During the Week. Present Totals. 
Cash received. £375,777 8 7 £5,672 19 8 28170 8 3 
Shares issued.) 14,0 636 45,056 


Shares drawn during the week :—20,904, 15,195, 2,160, 26,078, 
43,964, 18,472, 27,725, 37,981, 15,650, 82,635, 37,801, 29.838, 3,663, 
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OUGHS, COLDS, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION, are Instantly Relieved and Effectually 


Cured 
BRODIE’S PECTORAL TABLETS, 
which have for years 


Sold in boxes, Is. on eS . 
-Chemist, 2, London-street, Reading (sole manufacturing agent) ; 
and by all Patent Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 
„Upper Clapton, 38th May, 1850. 
„Sir —I have found your Lozenges (Brodie’s Pectoral Tablets) 
more efficacious than any, either in tewn or country. They have 
removed a troublesome cough, under which I laboured for 
months, and materially assisted me in my public work. 
cordially | recommend them to all my 28 nds. 
ours, 


* ( 
Mr. S. Poulton, Chemist, Reading.” 


BRODIE’S BILIOUS AND LIVER PILLS, 


which are under the immediate sanction of, and much recom- 
mended by, the Faculty, will be found the safest and best — 
Sn oe tae tits canon en 
rangement of t us system ( scource 
the ailments in the human body), manifested in the form of Indi- 
— bes tad of Spirits, Costiveness, Loss of Ap , Worms, 
t, Inflammations, Rheumatism, Lumbago, &c,, all of which 
diseases, a few doses of these invaluable will I. and in 
most cases produce a speedy cure. 


In boxes, Is. Id. and 2s, 9d. each. 


v.) J. Dea, 
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THE FEAST BEFORE THE FRAY. 


WE beg to call the attention of our friends to 
an advertisement appearing in our columns of 
to-day, announcing a public dinner to be given 
on Wednesday, February 16, at the London 
Tavern, to “ members of Parliament recognising 
the principles of Evangelical Nonconformity.” 
We are anxious to guard against a mistake into 
which some of our readers might fall, in conse- 
quence of the terms in which the announcement 
has been made, that this is, in any sense, a Mil- 
ton Club dinner. It has no reference whatever 
to that organization, and the only connexion be- 
tween the one and the other is the fact, that the 
Club committee has been a voluntary executive 
in carrying out the necessary arrangements. In 
all other respects, the festivity will have its own 
independent significance. 

Now a public dinner is a thoroughly English 
mode of celebrating an event, or of commencing 
an undertaking—there can be no doubt of that. 
Whether the “custom is more honoured i’ th’ 
breach than the observance,” some folk are in- 
clined to question. We frankly confess that we 
are not of the number. We believe that men 
have bodies as well as soule—that the two are 
very intimately associated—and that the reflex 
influence of the one upon the other is far more 
powerful than superficial observers are apt to 
imagine. We lay no great stress upon the satis- 
faction of the stomach—though that is not to be 
despised as a thing of no consequence, as every 
one will admit who closely watches and contrasts 
the play of his own temper an hour before, and 
an hour after, dinner. Much less do we set store 
on any artificial stimulus to the nervous ener- 
gies. Meat and drink are but the conditions 
to something far better. The liberation of social 
sympathies, the interchange of courteous acts 
and expressions, the general commingling of 
good will, and the thaw of individual reserves, 
which invariably accompany a public repast, 
make up altogether a genial atmosphere 
for the budding forth of whatever kindliness 
and generosity a man may possess, and 
greatly aids the process of moral amalgamation. 
Accordingly, personal prejudices, antipathies, 
and shyness, originating frequently in nothing 
but want of acquaintance, or foolish fancies, 
never stand so good a chance of being routed as 
when marched up to the festive board. They 
must be uncommonly sturdy veterans to stand 
their ground there. They seldom do, however. 
More frequently, like ghosts at cock-crow, they 
“haste away,” and leave the ground clear for the 
more amiable sentiments of our nature. The 


thing is liable to abuse, undoubtedly, as all good 
things are—but Christian gentlemen are usually 
supposed to be under some self-control when the 
occasion calls for it. 

The proposed dinner, we imagine, is primarily 
of a commemorative character—the return to 
Parliament of a number of gentlemen “ recog- 
nising the principles of Evangelical Noncon- 
formity” being the event. The restrictive 
epithet we regret—but, as we have before inti- 
mated, we are so deeply impressed with the 
necessity of something in the shape of union and 
co-operation, that we accept the decision of a ma- 
jority, even where we could have wished it to 
have been otherwise. Limited as it is, however, 
we are anxious to lend it so far our support. The 
event to be celebrated is no trivial one. As an 
indication, it is a very important step in advance. 
As an earnest, it is even more impressive. Fif- 
teen members of the House of Commons—the 
number announced by the advertisement as 
having already intimated their intention of 
being present—may seem but a handful in 
comparison of the whole House; but then only 
seven years ago scarcely a couple could have 
been found, associated with the evangelical Dis- 
senting body. Why do we rejoice in their return ? 
First, because they generally profess political 
and ecclesiastical opinions in which we concur. 
Secondly, because they are well able, and will, 
no doubt, be equally willing, to rescue Dissenting 
topics, and ideas, and principles, from the igno- 
rant contempt with which they have been too fre- 
quently assailed in Parliament. And lastly, be- 
cause we confidently hope that to the support of 
enlightened sentiments they will bring the sted- 
fastness and earnestness of religious men. Sound 
views and a right spirit constitute a high qualifi- 
cation for legislative engagements—and if these 
are maintained and exhibited by these gentle- 
men, as they should be, during the present Par- 
liament, we are not without sanguine expecta- 
tions that at the next general election our po- 
pular constituencies will know how to value 
this class of representatives. 


But, perhaps, we do not err in supposing that 
there may be another object contemplated in the 
proposed festivity, besides that of celebration. 
At any rate, we can perceive how it may be 
made to conduce to another. These honourable 
M.P.’s need bringing together in the presence of 
their respective friends. There cannot be a 
question that, to a very large extent, they think 
alike—there can be as little that the tenor of 
their thoughts will prove distasteful to a large 
majority in the Commons. As faithful men they 
will, of course, feel themselves bound, whenever 
suitable opportunities occur, to give expression 
to their thoughts and convictions—and as pru- 
dent men, they will see the necessity of taking 
counsel together, and acting, as much as may be, 
in concert. Unless they can adopt some common 
plan, and keep pretty close together, their influ- 
ence will scarcely make itself felt, and their spe- 
cial duties will be tenfold more arduous than they 
need. We believe that almost without exception 
they intend to give themselves seriously to 
their senatorial labours. We are convinced 
that the slightest and simplest possible organiza- 
tion would suffice to keep them well acquainted 
with each other’s views on all questions touching 
the interests of religious liberty—to secure stated 
mutual consultation—and to diffuse amongst 
them that cheerful courageousness which is best 
promoted by thoroughly harmonious action. 
Well, towards this consummation the commemo- 
rative dinner may greatly contribute. It will be 
as a pleasant preface to their serious work. It 


— . — 
will serve to take off the sharp edges of charac- 
ter which might else prevent their cordial co-ope- 
ration. It will furnish an occasion for their 
commingling, perhaps for the first time, senti- 
ments and sympathies. They will know each 
other somewhat better than before, when next 
they meet on the floor of the House—know more 
of each other’s hearts. The feast will melt down 
the stiffness of reserve and ceremony. The men 
will approach each other more readily and confi 
dentially on account of it. And hence, a first 
step will have been taken, and taken effectually, 
towards that friendly co-operation which is so 
essential to their comfort and success. 

It should be borne in mind that very much, 
after all, of the fusion and amalgamation to be 
hoped for as the result of this dinner will depend 
upon the number and spirit of the company as- 
sembled. Their presence will supply the fire 
necessary to the completion of the process. Just 
in proportion to the interest evinced by Dissen- 
ters on such an occasion, will be the lively senso 
of responsibility, and the deep feeling of encou- 
ragement, excited in the bosoms of their invited 
guests. They will address themselves to their 
work, not the easiest or most agreeable under 
any circumstances, with greatly augmented con- 
fidence, for having been cheered on to it by a 
numerous body of friends. The impulse commu- 
nicated to them by kindly hearts will be felt 
by them when called upon to face opposition 
and disdain. Let them not be dismissed to 
the battle-field of political strife coldly, as 
if it were a matter of little moment whether 
they fight or flee! Let it not seem to them as 
though they were left alone with their duty! 
But we do wrong to speak in a tone which may 
be taken to imply doubt. The ample list of 
stewards guarantees a noble gathering. Only, 
we are anxious that our friends should not be 
behindhand in displaying their sympathy. Many 
of them are more conversant with the fray than 
the feast—but we know that they are not the 
less inclined to help on the good cause when 
they can do it without the necessity of drawing 
upon their combativeness. We have never 
counted upon them in vain, even when we have 
urged them toself-sacrifice. Surely, we shall not 
fail when we invite them to an hour or two's self- 
indulgence. 

It would be unseasonable further to extend 
these observations. In brief, then, we anticipate 
the proposed festivity with sanguine expectations 
—we hope and believe it will be turned to valu- 
able account—and we earnestly desire that a 
goodly proportion of the gentlemen whom we 
shall meet on that occasion will be such as ap- 
prove of, and sympathize with, what has been not 
inaptly designated “ Out-and-out Dissenteriam.“ 


SENTENCE ON DR. NEWMAN. 


In the Court of Queen's Bench, on Wednesday, 
judgment was delivered in the case of the Queen v. 
Newman. Lord Campbell said that the Court was of 
ion that the rule a new trial ought to be dis- 
inasmuch as the defendant had not made out 
his plea of justification. It was necessary that the 
defendant should have made out all his charges to 
establish that plea. There were two he one of 
not guilty, and the other that of justification; and 
having failed in the latter, he could not, according to 
the 6th and 7th of Victoria, prove the other, and he 
must therefore be found guilty; so that the jury could 
not have returned any other verdict. The just mea- 
sure of punishment was, however, by the Act of Par- 
liament, left to the discretion of the Court. Where 
there was a conviction after a plea of ) 
everything was left to the Court; and it was the duty 
of Court to consider whether the of justifica- 
tion mitigated or aggravated the misconduct of the 
defendant; and also to see whether or not the libel 
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undertaken. 
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the world in the name of Christianity which he would 
immediatel 
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doctrine waa, that it turned human endeavours in the 
direction of substantial life, and diverted men from 
Who was not weary of per- 


human affairs? If the older doctrine were true—if 
blood still cried to God from the ground, 


the tyrant would descend from the throne he had 
polluted; Poland would be free to-morrow, Mazzini 
would rule in Italy, and N III. would be again 
octrine of Divine interference was 
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— Mr. 
Spencer, with the aid of his neighbours, erected a 
parsonage house, a national school, established a 
village library of several hundred volumes, a clothing 
club, introduced the allotment ‘system, and obtained 
for each of about eighty labouring men a little field 
garden at the s rent. Intem 3 
i vailed to a great extent in pari 
9 persons, including forty able- 
bodied men, were receiving pafish pay; and the poor- 
rates were above £700 a-year, and on one occasion 
£1,000. This fact gave a character to Mr. Spencer’s 
future career, which was chiefly devoted to the re- 
moval of and intemperance, and to the 
elevation of the labouring classes. On the first intro- 
duction of the British and Foreign Temperance 
Society into the city of Bath, he signed the pledge, 
and became one of the secretaries of the Bath 
Auxiliary. This was the old temperance society, of 
which the Bishop of London was the president. In 
September, 1839, he signed the further pledge of total 
abstinence from all intoxicating liquors, and formed a 
society in the village of Hinton. tings were held 
in the school-room, and an annual tea party on the 


lawn of the parsonage. But the evil to over- 
come was pauperism, or the habit of living on parish 
y, instead of depending on their own industry and 


Spencer's residence there were no pau receiving 
out-door relief, and only four or five in the workhouse, 
and those either persons or young children. 
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1 of the Anti-corn-law League in Manchester, 
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of Ministers. He has written tracts on education, 
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su and tem nee, In ecclesiastical 
evils, he has, —— always Ei. attachment of this 


to the Church of England, and his determination to 
remain in that church, He has never officiated in any 
other place, or in any other way, than as appointed by 
the laws of the Church, and, during the twenty-two 
years he resided in Hinton, he always experienced the 
most courteous conduct from the successive bishops of 
Bath and Wells. When, in ber, 1847, he an- 
nounced to his parishioners his intention to resign the 
living, they sent an address signed by the two church- 
wardens, the two overseers, and all the leading inha- 
bitants, requesting him to reconsider his intention and 
to remain; but it was his wish to seek in London a 
larger sphere of usefulness, Since his residence in 
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London he has chiefly dedicated himself to the i 
and the + 


commenced his duties as editor of the 
Temperance Chronicle in July, 1851. One 
of the first results was, that two other oe 
the Midland Gazette and the Teetotal 
with the Chronicle, and the 
at once rose to a height 
perhaps, been experienced in the 
perance periodical. The opinions 
as as of all who have read the valu- 
in that magazine, that for moderation 
ng variety, they 
all others that have been written by any 
writer on tem . * 
the —— year, to complain 
tan n the head,” and painful feel- 
ch indicated that in his varied duties he was 
his powers too much. In addition to his edi- 
ial duties, he was accustomed to lecture four or five 
in a week, and conduct an extensive corre- 
dence. In February, Mr. Spencer was attacked 
ysis, which was followed 1 
d the uent suspension is dufies as 
of the Tune Chronicle. He resumed his 
duties with the number for July, and for a time ap- 
improving in health, carefully avoidin 


he was induced to consent to attend a meet- 

{ng at Exeter Hall for the promotion of the Repeal of 
Taxes on Knowledge. With his customary zeal 
matter which he took in hand, he read every- 

= thas he could and had time for, upon tha 
the whole of the Parlia- 


spoke of it with great interest, and pre- 
d that it would be one of the most important that 
has been held for many years. At the last hour he was 
compelled to send a letter to the secretary to state that 
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„his health was such as to prevent his attendance. The 


results of the excitement he had passed through, 
together with the unremitting attention to his favourite 
duties, were from that 7 os. On the 25th a 
correspondent wrote: “Mr, Spencer’s weakness in- 
creases fearfully—his Christian patience and meekness 
under his complicated diseases is something quite 
marvellous, and can only be understood by those who 
know the er of divine At five o’clock on 
the following morning he died. The assigned cause 
of his death was an affection of the liver, but there 
were other diseases which attended the complete pros- 
tration of his nervous system. 

Thus died one of the most earnest friends of civil 
and religious liberty, and of social reforms, which this 
age has uced. A few weeks before his death a 
friend of Mr. Spencer’s, without consulting or making 
known his intentions to any one, laid the whole case 
by letter before Lord John Russell, and received the 
reply that there was no church patronage in the gift 
0 Foreign Office. 


Unirep Kapo Temperance AND GENERAL 
Provipent Institutrion.—The twelfth report states 
that the progress of the institution, during the past 
year, has been altogether unexampled within any 
period since it was established. The policies issued 
amount to the number of 1,177, covering assurances 
to the amount of £186,419, and producing an annual 
income of £6,882 17s. In consequence of a sug- 
gestion made by S. Bowly, Esq., the chairman 
the annual meeting, and approved by 
present, the directors availed them- 
services of Dr. Lovell, in visiting the 
state, that his services on behalf 
have been eminently successful, 
visited Scotland, various towns in Yorkshire, 
West of d, and the Channel Islands; and 
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kingdom is increasing, through the energetic 
efforts of Mr. J. G. Harrison, the tary of the 
Edin Board. The revenue of the financial year 
ending 20th November, 1852, arising from pre- 


miums, interest, &c,, amounted to £28,367 5s,, being 
£5,690 Os. 6d. in advance of that of the previous year, 
The accumulated capital of the association at the same 
date was £71,024 19s, 3d., showing an increase, from 
the business of the year, of £13,974 9s, By the 
INN have been made upon the 
funds of the association to the amount of £8,402, The 
House of Commons having appointed a committee to in- 
uire into the operation of the acts relating to Friendly 
— in consequence of eighty-three life offices 
having petitioned Parliament to restrict the privileges 
is association, and the four others which — been 
ſormed under those acts, the directors united with the 
rs, &c., of those four societies, in laying the 
requisite information before the committee. The 
directors are happy in being able to state, that 
the committee have affirmed the perfect legality of the 
acts of this and its kindred associations, and have 
declared their objects to be entitled to the liberal con- 
sideration of Parliament. 


Tue EAL or Zetianp, whose Countess is a tee- 
totaller, has engaged a teetotal lecturer to labour 
amongst the men employed in his iron and stone works 
at Marsk, near Redcar. The earl has built a schoo) 
room and library and reading-rogm for their use, 
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INTRODUCTORY SKETCH. 

We recently expressed our belief that the labours 
of former Peace Congresses were not resultess, how- 
ever quiescent their friends might for the moment 
appear. The result of the Manchester Conference 
has more than confirmed our opinion. Destitute of 
those peculiar attractions which former meetings of 
the kind have presented, the Manchester Conference 
has proved a more important event. It has given to 
the Peace movement an enlarged basis, gathered 
around it the veteran chiefs of Free-trade, victorious 
in many a conflict, and provided ample means for an 
immediate and extended agitation. Fitly enough 
might the Times designate it “a great fact,” destined 
to influence the counsels of the nation, and materially 
affect our international relationships. 

The mode in which the Conference was convened 
was happily devised. A requisition signed by seven- 
teen M.P.’s, some seventy ministers of the gospel, 
and 500 gentlemen of name and influence in the 
country, could not fail to inspire attention and respect, 
even at this panic-stricken time. At their invitation 
a goodly assembly met together on Thursday morning, 
in the Corn Exchange of Manchester—a place redo- 
lent of Anti-corn-law triamphs and manufacturing 
liberality, now consecrated to the combined movement 
of Peace and Free-trade. The building itself has no 
architectural recommendations, but is well adapted 
for such meetings as were held last week. It 
holds probably about 1,000 persons, and was well 
filled both on Thursday and Friday by delegates 
and visitors, including a considerable number of 
ladies. A more attentive and patient audience we 
have never witnessed. As was remarked by Dr. 
Davidson, who occupied the chair on the second day, 
the duties of a president were merely of a formal cha- 
racter. In addition to names above referred to, repre- 
senting nearly every city and town in the kingdom, 
the Secretary announced that the adhesion of some 
800 or 400 additional persons had been received, 
though they were unable to be present. Some of the 
daily papers, who have recently been exulting in the 
death of the Peace party, will be rather astonished at 
this unlooked-for revival. Manchester is a place of 
business, and the proceedings were strictly of that 
complexion. There were no scenes of excitement and 
dra natic interest, such as arise from the presence of 
men of different nations and climes, the eloquence of 
an Indian chief, or the novelty of a foreign tongue; 
but a sober, earnest solemnity, befitting an assembly 
met to guide aright the current of public opinion, and 
give a new direction to the national will. Declamation 
was eschewed. Eloquence, in the ordinary sense of 
that term, there was little. But facts and arguments 
were accumulated in overwhelming profusion; and 
we never recollect attending any public demonstration 
which brought together so large a mass of information 
in support of the object, or presented a more irre- 
sistible appeal to the common sense and judgment of 
the world. We have found it impossible to furnish a 
full report of all the many excellent speeches delivered, 
which, indeed, would occupy the whole of our space. But 
we have endeavoured to give their substance, and can 
assure our readers that they will amply repay perusal. 

Mr. Cobden’s pamphlet, “1793 and 1853,” was a 
convenient text-book to many a speaker, and its publi- 
cation at the present time is an event second only in 
importance to the Conference itself, and completely 
identified with it. Copies were eagerly sought for by 
the members—to whom it was supplied at half-price, 
and before long, the whole supply (500) was exhausted. 
We are glad to find that the Committee are likely to 
publish it in a very cheap form, with a view to its ex- 
tensive circulation. 


Mr. Wilson, the late chairman of the Anti-corn-law 
League, presided over the Conference—an outward 
indication of the practical union of two questions 
aiming at the same result. Further evidence of the 
fact was apparent in the presence of a large number of 
influential supporters of the League. The Chairman, 
in fitting terms, inaugurated the new coaLition. He 
showed, in a few plain sentences, how the Peace advo- 
cate, the Free-trader, and the Financial Reformer, 
could combine to accomplish the same great end, 
without any compromise of principle; and strung to- 
gether a number of statistical facts to prove the absolute 
need for a reform in our military establishments. 


Two resolutions only were proposed at the morning 
sitting—one enforcing the duty of alll public instructors 
to diffuse “ pacific principles and sentiments,” and the 
other in favour of international arbitration. It will be 
seen that these, and most of the subsequent resolutions, 
are the same as those adopted by former Conferences. 
Mr. Hadfield, M.P. for Shefficld, a veteran advocate 
of Peace and Free-trade, moved the first. In his own 
pungent manner. he carried the Conference back to 
olden times, when the war spirit was rampant, depicted 
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coun that were now drifting towards the 
came breaker It 1 indeed, time for — 5 of 
the gospel, instructors of youth, and newspaper editors, 
to come forward and stem the torrent 1 =e, 

id, “ organization, The country not 
such a one when the war broke out in 1793; it would 
rene 
opportuno Many good take more 
pride in avowing their points of than of 


— abe fervour of 11 > other with 
an uent combination of religion and philosophy, 
which greatly charmed the audience, Mr. Conder is 
one of the rising ministers of the t day, and we 
are glad to find one whose ties an tion 
mark him out for distinction, not less for a 


large-hearted thropy and a warm interest in the 
elevation of the working classes than for his pulpit | ' 
eloquence, 


arbitration resolution was proposed Mr. 
e 


and humanity of some thirty years’ duration, eset 
unimpaired fund of common sense, umour, 


and earnest eloquence, which over a quarter of a cen- | i 


tury have charmed thousands of his countrymen. 
His py knack of seizing passing incidents to 
enforce his views, was exhibited on the present occa- 
sion. On Thursday morning the walls of Manchester 


were bedizened a red warning the inhabi- 
PIII From this 


quiet sarcasm. If the writer of the were 
present he must have writhed under the good-humoured 
castigation. He justly described many of our military 
officers as being paid, not to do nothing, as their chair- 
man had said, but as receiving our money to fight the 
Peace Socicty, and, if — stir up the war-spirit 
in the nation. This was worse than doing nothing. 
His description of the rationale of a battle-field as an 
arena for obtaining justice, was equally true and 
inted: “ There is ruin and destruction in abundance, 
ut no justice, Who ever dreamt that justice could 
he wrapped up in a bombshell [great laughter], and 
fired at ath 1 that had nothing to do with the qttarrel, 


exploding in the midst of those who don’t understand | him—h 


the quarrel at all?” Then followed Mr. Bright, who 
was received with an enthusiasm befitting so devoted a 
servant of the public. This was the first appearance 
of the member for Manchester on the platform of the 
Peace Congress. Not that he had been wanting in 
sympathy with their object, or failed to give expression 
to his views, but that other questions less influentially 
supported have engaged attention, Mr. Bright 
seems to be strongly impressed with the importance of 
doing one thing at a time, and doing that thoroughly. 


like a statesman, and goes to the bottom of his 
subject, placing it in a light which gives it a tangible 
shape. His speech demonstrated the ity of 
the arbitration principle, and the illustrations he 

t forward to prove its practicability showed that 
it had already been tried in public as well as private 
affairs. He believed the time was coming when war 
between nations would be considered “as brutal and 
idiotic,” as duelling is now considered amongst almost 
all classes of the community. “What is wanted is, 
that the change which has taken place amongst us as 
individuals should take amongst communities 
and nations, Is it not ble to form a public opinion 
in Europe as it is in land or in any country or 
town? Of course the labour will be far greater; but 
then the object is , and there are many labourers 
in the field, and what is now done by tens and twen- 
ties may be done by hundreds and millions” [cheers]. 
This is true — — 2 ＋ ofa We have not 
S exbititing telne-tiaing peiparations bec 
e ve, an ibiting ng preparation; but 
as the hon. member addressed the Conference, we 
could not but rejoice ae Sees Se, 
vigorous an intellect, are prominently enlis 
cause of peace. Very truly he remarked that their 
object is essentially — 2 it were not so, their 
opponents would not be so angry. — from 
Mr. Brotherton, the indefatigable and much-res d 
M.P. for Salford—but who is more of a worker an 
vrator—concluded the morning session. 

While the bulk of the members of the Conference 
betook themselves to their homes, hotels, or the lions 
of the great manufacturing capital, as the case might 
be, the committee assembled at the Palestine Hotel for 
the despatch of important business. The new plan of 
22 was there determined upon. The basis of 

Peace Congress committee was enlarged, and is 
now, we believe, to be called the Peace Congress As- 
sociation, with a committee at Manchester, acting in 
combination with their friends in London. It is well 
known that the Peace Congress committee has never 
exacted any test from those who fs te with it, 
although its leading supporters are advocates of the 
non-resistance principle; and, therefore, the abstract 
views of no man are compromised by the union. 
This basis is still to be adhered to. It will be seen 
that the work was commenced with spirit. Between 
£4,000 and £5,000 was at once subscribed in sums 
which, said Mr. Cobden, “we were glad to wind up 
with in our ¢ agitation after a five years’ struggle.” 
A machinery is to be set on foot for inundating 
the country with printed information, and four or 
five lecturers are to be at once sent forth to visit 


93 
every borough in the kingdom. It was determined to 
raise the fund to £10,000; and, from the spirit with 
which it has been commenced, there is not much 
doubt that it will reach that amount. 

One of the most striking features of the evening 
was the correspondence from Paris. The 
yond why - of 
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* A 
Minister of State; and Cormenin, whose satirical pen 
treats the panic in a fitting manner. These letters we 
publish elsewhere. If further evidence were needful 
we have that of Mr. Ewart, M. P., residing for a time 
in Paris, who tells us “ that the feelings of the French 
3 — — Indeed, I believe 
1 I 

more than 


25 


nations. 
e do not actually know 

ents in this direction. 
furried into war for the defence 
in whose independence we have not a particle of 
interest. 

Mr. Cobden was the star of the evening, and he 
spoke with the confidence and energy of a man who 
is rather invigorated by opposition and is confident of 
victory. His speech was studded with points and hits. 
Such were his remark, that all our distrust of Louis 


other 
that w 


Guardian, to pay * to the if 
invasion take place, if he would pay Is. a week to the 
same institution until that event—his statement that 
our Government could not be alarmed, or they would 
have recalled the Mediterranean ficet—his description 
of the 1 of 3 * drawn — — 
let, and his promise — 
ere, a she septal 
of the Corn-laws. “We are going to make this a 
revival, gentlemen,” was the tone of 
of the re-action, “ 


than cver in the estimation of the country. an- 
not but be rejoiced that such a man is saved the 
snares of a minister of state, and feel how high is his 
ition above the great bulk of public men. The 
liowing remarkable extract shows that he is not so 
much tied to the merely commercial and practical 
view of public questions as is sometimes supposed :— 


I have always been of that the main spring of 
this movement must be those men who look beyond 
concerns of any kind—who, instead of view- 


and pence question, or 
N 4 , have an eye to the 
eternal interests involved in it I say these 
oe mee wae as the main — of ———— 

an one to destro e energy, er check the 
132 Mastin haben 
said 0 tte — beng n . 

ept P 
midst of contempt and contumel 


— — — a subject for ifying comment 
mauy su nent speakers. to see at 
the moment,” said Mr, Tucker, on the following day, 
“the very genius of triumphant commerce bowingl ow 
before the shrine of Christianity.” It would appear from 
what he stated himself that Mr. Cobden never 
been asked to join the new Government—no doubt 
his views on the Peace question were the great obstacle 


to such an application, 

The only additional resolution passed at this sitting 
was one vindicating the right of every state to regu- 
late its own affairs, which was moved by Mr. 5. 
Bowley, the energetic advocate of Peace principles at 
Gloucester, and seconded by Mr. Carter, M.P. for Tavi- 
stock, who has obtained quite a reputation by his intrepid 
opposition to the extravagant 2 of public money 
for the Duke of Wellington's funeral e extracts 
from M. Cormenin’s letter will enable us “to see our- 
selves as others sce us.” Amongst the other speakers was 
Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, who will shortly, it is to he 
hoped, again take his seat for Derby, and whose mode 
of preventing war is to do away with the Custom- 
house. An interesting episode was the description of 
the origin of the Peace Society, 

On Friday the Conference met in scarcely diminished 
numbers, and with unabated spirit. The presence af 
Dr. Davidson in the chair, and his beautiful paper on 
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that the Rev. Henry Richard, of London, Mr. William | army. And what was the state of the na ? asked the 
Cunningham, of Manchester, and Mr. W. Stokes, of financial reformer. He took the same l- 


the same „and he found that the provision for the 
Birmingham, be the Secretaries of the Conference. A this French invasion, had quite as large a 


na 
¢| The following gentlemen were also appointed to act stock admirals as he could desire, At that time, there 
as a committee for managing the business of the eee aids eaten rat 


Conference :— 
e r 


Leg., M. B. 
J. B. 


them, and which the Government 
in their hands, or they 
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A 
. re and the em ed were 
pe yg ot If, now, we ad 1 11 A be 
the Rev. N Hall, of - | should therefore find, that out of 8,642 
total abs offered any , if navy, 2,812 were unemployed, and only 800 were in, em, 
the . an ally they asked him Join with them in promoting ¢ state | ployment. It should be stated, that out of the 2,812 
and Rev. B. Parsons, of affairs of w he approved as much as they did; if | there were who had retired; but the number of 
Allen, of Dublin, who is asked him to assist them, so that by temperate, 


judicious means, and by force 
: yoy Beane BAW Lone. 
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were the most impracticable 
earth, while they were en- 
ty of best institutions of the | out of were in commission, or re- 

}; and that their meet- | quired actually to do the business of the country. Of 


a lurking infi 
tian in favour o 
year, was submitted 
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great as since they widened the opponents would not name laughter], to come across : 
to the now fu 45 ALA r — country, ane * ape tne pl * thing 
2 4 a lation of twenty-six millions of people, pro- . 
of other. ‘The Friends havetndeed done | clad‘ w nary the most costly and the Ingest in the |r the wordy and's we hat enty-our hip nthe 
pass So ae new movement in action. world, and officered by men, and under the control, | coast of Brazil, and in the Pacific, and twenty-four ships 
on the west coast of Africa, and twenty-four or twenty- 
ssseclthicn Gf cSDeEteN Wie ead nach bavad end | the Snanciql Teteemer relectantty exked’ the question, 
; . nst an e er u e question, 
ie in promoting its growth! | Mr. Cobden might Society (hear, bear). Against ste whether it would not be politic, with these views of in- 
proud o association with men w these „who had misjudged | vasion, to bring home some those vessels, in case 
ons louder than words.” If practicable, — * nns de harp sy need, to protect the country, which was said to be in 
next will, we believe, be held in Paris. Whatever might be the 0 pinion of the distinguished danger—rather than to alarm us continually, for the 
beard zan Wha migh ; purpose of the Government putting their hands into the 
is ing the lion in his den. tever MAY | leaders of the Peace Society on the abstract merits of , wets. with the th of tetedlan iavesien? 


cannot be accused of want of boldness. lesire h 
One of the most interesting topics of Friday’s sitting shown 22 — — = p ye. — Strong as were the claims of the Peace Conference 
was the itia Bill, hich, Mr. Gil i om ane props eam upon the financial reformer, they were still stronger 
his spirited yu* — — | 0 resti 10 0 7 , they all com and which was. upon the Freetrader, who shove olf men, must desire 
douning to the eredit of the Peace Society. We are r and avowedly, as they experienced to bur. friendly and beneficial intercourse between all natious 
: cost at di t times, y inadequate for pur- of the earth, After Kying thi — 
d i ho have bee am is argument, t 
1 nd that the intrepid men w been Pro- poses in hand. On such nds, and with such | Cha. soncinded by saying that if the P — 


against for circulating the bills of that associa- views, he had the greatest pleasure in tendering his ' if 
tion, be backed by all the infl d re- z f ference might be the means of uniting more closely 
— 1 * new Bod "Seohuhty, however, individual co-operation and thanks to the gentl those who by different means had been travelling on 


ho had, with such wisdom and tact, conducted their 
the new Government, notwithstanding Lord Palmer- |” a h the same road, he should believe they had contributed 
ston’s incivility and hauteur, will deem it prudent to ory ny RYE yy S ws]: by this, perhaps more than by any of their previous 
withdraw these disgraceful prosecutions. It will be | terest in the proceedings of the Peace party, and both labours, to carry those objects which all must approve, 
seen that in addition to the means for carrying on the could heartily co-operate in promoting thelr common Tad 40 shorten their labours by number of years 
movement, prises not exceeding £400 are to be offered ohject—the one in instructing the people in the highest (much cheering J. 
to the tion of the world, “ for the best essays ohjects of humanity — in tracing out the The Secretary, Mr. Richard, then announced that 
on the evil of the present standing armaments of current of expenditure and ascertaining its necessity. —4— 2 rr been employing 
8 It might be a matter of speculation to the world, it |), isure hours, uring Whe recess, writing a Pam. 
Le up a little r might be a matter of speculation to many whether we — E in 15 Cheats & 8) 
beri 8 . * votes to re i less of foreign invasion; but calculated mos 8 wey 
the of the latter were in danger more OF fut 0 En ’ deep and impression upon the public mind in 
and To labours the financial reformer replied, it could be no matter of this country. It was called “1793 and 1853.” He 
read a number of letters from gentlemen unable to be 
present, but who cordially 1 of the object of 
yment of the interest of the national debt, incurred 4 z including Earl „Lord Goderich, 
former wars, they had paid, out of the earnings Platz, Il. Chanbers MP, E. Nl. M. F. (absent 
and industry of this country, no less than 4550, 000, 000 from ill-health a . MP J Ch 
sterling, which was equal to two-thinls of their aer SP Laier Hone . & Backlagham, & Morley, 2e. 
tional debt; and that during the time they had paid | The bollowing is an extract from the | of Mr. 


this money, they were assured, year by year, in royal 
—n tale country was receiving the assu- George Combe, of Edinburgh :— 
rances—he believed that was the term—the most 


in ordi ; they were rotting and doing no- 
thing | hear, hear]. Of the 252 ships which were in 
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penditure of no little skill and r parts of ae ee ee » are exciting doubts 
labour. The holding of this Conference we take to be | Taking as authority a return made to the House of the efforts of Government to provide the 
1. henefit, and for its success we are not a little] Commons in 1849, A. Wilson proceeded to state a should (an attack be made from that 
sions, 4 ie number of valuable facts respecting our military and | being a hands of a ruler whe, ——— 
naval establishments to prove the need for financial | broken every obligation which 8 had undertaken, 2 


After the meeting nearly 300 of the delegates and | reform:— 
visitors dined together at the Roby school-rooms, According to that return our army consisted of 138,769 | that the Congress should ‘ 
Piccadilly, whore a cold collation had been provided. | men. It was not much less now. The commissioned | the present state of Europe, and of k in particular, 
officers were 5,995 men. What were the officers doing | ton to England, and that they should vindicate the society 

THURSDAY MORNING. that charge. 
at that particular time, when all the country was alarm 

The Conference commenced its proceedings on from the L — yen oH Hes said he found x 8 A letter to the following effect was read from M. 

ursday morn -pay, doing nothing, out of the 5,995, 3,546; on irardin :-— 
Th ing, in the Corn Exchange, which had v. — . the half-pa s in doing nothing [laughter], „January 18, 1853. 
been neatly and conveniently fitted up for the ocea- 508. making a total of 3,852 absolutely doing nothing, . Sit,—I have received the letter in which you inform me that a 
sion. There was a numerous attendance of delegates leaving 2,143 as sufficient to do all the duties of the ae ped Bey ate * will yet 1 
appointed by the committees existing in many towns they might make a very considerable deduction for men | the unanimous opinion of ind ustrial France in sayiug, that nevet 
in the kingdom, as well as a large number of visitors. | who never did any duty whatever, and then they got | has it better comprehended than now, that the durable mainten- 
The subjoined is condensed from the Manchester the whole of the staff of officers deemed requisite at | ance of peace will be the inevitable re-establishment of liberty, 

er near that period for the protection of this country. At that | by the ae of civilization and the exchange of ideas. Also, 


Examiner, of Saturday, with the additions of our own | time they had the confirmation of the opinion of Mr. ar — — ell —.— tas r 


reporter. We may state that all the resolutions were | Bernal n wae 39 ＋ 7 these 
‘ , matters, who said that at that time they had more sy tion of opposi disembarkation without object. 
carried unanimously. neral and field officers for their 138,000 men than the ine sir, and conver to the 2 and con- 


George Wilson, Esq., was appointed President of] French had for their army of 400,000 men, including the | stant expression of my fraternal sentiments. 


feren amation taff of the National Guards; and that he was prepared EMILE DE GIrRagDIN. 
— ao lw nes Ts wan Hens Bpsatved, — submit a plan by which, through — these George Hadfield, Esq., M. P. for Sheffield, moved 


that the Rev. Dr. Davidson, of the Lancashire Inde- | ogicers, they could procure greater yj at a saving | the following resolution, with the preamble 
pendent Oollege, be the Vice-President; and further, eee Tod sas anton 40 tho nation, Sa ts or ie it 
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In faet, one excuse after another comes 
us, that unless lemen to whem 
„the 14 he pe 
our 
editors, come torrent, w 


proceedings m 

bitter feuds, exist in Christian communities than in any 
part of the world? Wego to war with all the refine- 
ments, and all the arts and sciences, to destroy one 
another whenever we begin (hear, hear J. Sir, it is an 


astounding fact, mentioned by my most honoured and 
honourable friend, the member for the West Riding, in his 
excellent pam which I trust there is not a tle- 
man here will remain long without reading, in the re- 
ferenge he makes to the account of Baron Von Reden, 
that one-half of the male adult population in Europe capable 
and of age to serve and bear arms, is actually under 
arms,—in Europe, in Christian Europe. I believe I am 
within compass—I had it from very high authority, a 
tleman now present—there are four mi of soldiers 
in Europe. Who maintains them? The parties that 
they pretend to protect; the feeble, the weak, the dis- 
tressed, the industrious, maintain that amount of men 
in idleness and wantonness, and in everything that is to 
22 Soldiers are not pioneers of morals; and 
th it is a most suitable cail that is made now. 
Mr. Hadfield described, in 1 terms, the war spirit 
which prevailed less than a century ago, and its 
effects upon the country, politically, socially, and reli- 
giously. 


fath 

that we have sustained during the last 150 years since the 
revolution? What business had we with any of them? 
loud applause.] I say, before this meeting, and before 
try, we have not been in one just and 
— 7 stop ep 
e gospe o present day go 
forth, like Moses in the and stop this or 
not? Weare a blood-guilty nation [ hear, hear |. 

us have no of the matter; let us 


=. subject; we are a blood-guilty’ nation dap 
. Aspi 


Leeds, was deeply 
this shoul 
that if she could not 


had been once in the minority; 
and it was one of the greatest tokens of future success ; 
for they were working upwards, year by year, believ- 
ing that what they had in view must be reached, be- 
cause it was a right and Christian thing [loud cheers]. 
It was taken for granted, by many persons, that the 
Peace Society had the religion of this question on their 
side, the reason of it, the humanity and the intelli- 
gence of it; but that, somehow or other, they had not 
got the common sense of it. If they attempted to 
advance the 1 on either of the er grounds, 
d listen to it, and would 4 at they 

ving done 

that neutral indefinite 
d of “common sense,” on which the battle was 

to be fought over again; and there, the Peace Society 
Were at once pooh- as if it were nonsense to 


talk. about the cessation of war, In spite of all 


should still be war, it was not an inso- 
The fact was that Christianity had had 
of the spirit of war within its own borders, and 

polemical controversies within 


coming for Christianity ; 

which was now pervading the mind 

8 more and more the 
was 


be- 
the * of peace Seal Tens te 


Cae Rev, The Burnet, of London, moved ‘the 


second resolution, which was aa follows :— 

That as an appeal to sword can settle no question, on any 
l is duty of governments to 
represent, binding to refer to the decision 


i 


com 

ariaing betwen 
them as cannot be amicably adjusted, and to abide deciston. 
Referring to the speech of the Chairman, who had de- 
scribed mili and naval officers as being paid “to 
do nothing,” Mr. Burnet said: 


12 sir, I veer to differ from yon * are 
not nothing; I wish they were | laughter e 

are receiving money to fight the Peace y; and while 
they are doing that, you cannot say they are doing no- 
thing. That is worse than nothing. It is very hard to 
pay them for doing nothing, but it is harder still to pay 
them for fighting ourselves. They have nothing now 
to do but cry out against the Peace Society, and, if 
possible, to stir up a war spirit, as they call it, in the 


In illustration of the war spirit at the commencement 
of the century, and the way in which even children 
were affected by it, he related, the following anecdote :— 


A young lad had come home from school full of the 

war He had an old grandmother, who was a 
rather waggish old grandmother, and he was telling her 
about the war, and, amongst other things, about the for- 
tifications we have heard so much about. And he said 
to his old grandmother, wishing to teach even the old 
woman something of war, so much was this young lad 
in love of it,—he asked his dmother whether she 
knew what a fortification was? He knew she did not. 
Then she gave the young lad an answer that made him 
blush, and give up his wartalk. “I know what a forti- 
fication is: it is two twentifications” | loud cheers and 
laughter J. The lad saw that his old grandmother was 
laughing at his military tactics, and he did not trouble 
her with them any more. Now, that is a very good 
lesson for grandmothers and mothers and for fathers and 
sisters. 
The Peace party had been denounced as humbugs. 
Mr. Burnet took this as a text for his speech, and in 
the following style turned the tables upon the war 
party 

They put their hands into our pockets, they take our 
money ; if they can get fighting Prey will fight for the 
money, it is true; but if they cannot get it, at all events 
they pe prong the money, whether they fight or not. 
Now I that humbugging [laughter }. We are told 
further, in hes m the rone — Ministerial 
speeches, as, of course, they all are well known to be, 
and therefore we say nothing about the Sovereign, whom 
* love 4 — 148 whom — ery Lae 

to um they e the Sove- 
reigu say that she as 12 heard, full assurance 
eg ed from all other nations, that 

they are deter- 


the ; and then they make her say, 
“Go and b 4 fortificat 4 4 


cations ; pe to the 8 
them all to work, build ships of war; get up the militia, 
let us increase our forces by sea land, horse, foot, and 


artillery.” d this, of course, in consequence of the 
peacefil intel all nations hear, hear J. Now 

call that humbugging | cheers]. en, sir, if we find 
that there is war in ano 


er country, and we must have 
something to do with it, as was the case in the old 
French revolution; and if statesmen come to tell us that 
we shall have the enemy passing the straits of Dover, 
and finding its way to our country, and that we must 
rise in defence of our wives and e 1, of our temples 
and our firesides, when these very statesmen know t 

all they mean to do is to support and encourage absolute 
royalty, or ultra-royalty ; now, I call that humbugging. 
- « « « A great victory has been obtained, say, on the 
continent; the intelligence comes; probably some officer 
engaged in the wide-spread murder brings some bloody 
— Oy flag taken from the adversary, as they would 
desc the men whom they have destroyed; and what 
do we all do? We get up bonfires, lay siege to the 
tallow candles, and slay as many of them as men on the 
other side of the water, and dance, and roar, and scream, 
and teach all the children to join with us in this wild 
frantic merriment, whilst at the same time we have filled 
the land with widows and orphans, and brought down a 
debt on our children’s children, and future generations ; 
and yet we are told this is just and necessary expenditure 
on & just and necessary war. Now, I call that hum- 
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on, than many statesmen are aware of. There 
of the influence of this humbug, as it is called, a 
the community, than they have for a moment 


vilised 
and 
leave beasts to settle their quarrels like brutes | cheers }. 

Mr. Bright, M.P., was received with great cheering. 
The resolution, he said, was so exceedingly reasonable, 
that 8 one would say, It is a very Sood thing it 
you could only do it.“ Yet some of the most uncon- 
querable of their opponents were those who 
with them in the a but who would not lift a 
hand to bring nearer the triumph of their principles. 
It might be taken for gran “that an appeal to 
the sword can settle no question on any principle of 
equity and right.” 

I believe no man 1 for a moment, that at the 
termination of a war, the general result settlement, 
whatever it may be, has any kind of reference whatever 
to the origin of the war, or to the justice of the matter 
which was n in dispute. I suspect, that if any 
man, versed the history of this country, or of an 
country, were to investigate the causes out of wh 
various contests have sprung—if he were minutely to 
detail those causes, as accurately as it could be done, 
from the negotiations and despatches which be- 
tween S before those wars broke out, —and 
then, if he were to bring before the reader those things 
which were settled, in some shape, at the conclusion of 
the war,—he wou'd find, almost invariably, that there 
was no kind of relation whatever between the — f 
and the ending of this most melancholy business [ cheers |. 
The fact is, that the decision is with the strong; and the 
strong, unfortunately, have too often little regard for 
ustice. Commanders, officers, and men may go to prayers 

re the battle; but we have no au yw 
for Ae ard to =) battles of mone 
times, and ern there particular in- 
MTA behalf of what is just and 
t. e gen 


ng 

tion,” which is applied to the existing 
hear now spoken of “the 
But it a to me that the arbitration we now have is 
of the chamslest and AN sort. Our arbi- 
trators amount, | think, by a paper w has been laid 
before the Conference, to something over 200,000 men—a 
most unsatisfactory number to decide upon the justice of 
any question. But this system of arbitration requires, 
also, extensive comers ships, to the number of 
five or six hundred, bristling with cannon ; gun 
powder, by tons absolutely unknown and innumerable ; 
expenditure more enormous than any nation, either 

ore or since, has ever expended ry upon those 
objects; ignorance spread throughout the country, and 
pauperism produced by the abstraction and destruction 
of capital; crime, induced upon all hands by the preva- 
lence of pauperism and ignorance; and, in the actual 
operation of this system of arbitration, we have terror 
and death spread over whole regions, and inflicted upon 
thousands, and, it be, millions of our fellow -creatures 
Lapp-ause ]. Well, then, this standing arbitration that 
we now have—the arbitration of the sword—incurs an 
expenditure of about £16,000,000 per annum. I think 
that if we look over all the actions of all men, or of all 
nations, in all times, we shall not be able to discover any 
one in which there is less of common sense, less of reason, 
less of fair expectation of any practical good result, than in 
the course which this nation and other nations take in the 
maintenance of these vast armaments, for settling those 
things which the armaments themselves are never known 
satisfactorily to settle [cheers]. 


So far, they were agreed with their opponents. But 
they were charged with being impracticable im pro- 
posing what was impossible. He believed it would be 
easy to show that a great many changes have been 
made—and which all men agreed to have been admir- 


able changes—and which most men, at one time, agreed 


= 24 
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to be changes that were absolutely impossible [cheers]; | according to that which was just to both of them. And 
and, Ghesciate, on tho queana of past experience, they | there are other countries,—Russians, French, Prussians, 
were not to be diverted from their present object. eee, oe foe eae all the world to choose 
Take duelling for example. The last case of the kind, in | from: — np — great judges and great jurista, 
which a cock-pheasant had fri away two M. P. s, 0 Kann tb aoe — ee every country, 
on the point of fighting a duel, had covered the whole 2 on arrangement } 


thing with ridicule. He had even been informed by a | world, who for in 
ere and w 
i d of the parties, it ma be unknown to them, with their 


11 

: 
i 
i 
f 

f 
ie 


and with all posterity, Lamartine, in his address foreign powers. 
procures the and es very good care to be | that they give a just decision on the matter referred to which have since oceurred do not sccm to have modified 
supplied with balls from the same place, which balls, | them. pn gee „ hhh we he gh 
when they are put in the pi and the ramrod goes What was true of America was not less true of | order n dee E elde Ie 8 een oop 20 thes 
down, all go to dust. duelli — 2 in- France, with which country our communication was 0 | we warlike excitement of 
nocent affair J. Now, that was w duelling quick, and in the capital of which we had an ambas- these days international 
had come to; but it was but few years since duelling | sador to whom we paid £8,000, a-year and who was on Nr 
was believed to be as indispensable for the settlement the most cordial terms with the Emperor, though the geld. y 
of private quarrels, and to cause a gentleman to be | latter was incessantly attacked by the English press, | world, by 
gentlemanly in his conduct to another gentleman, as | and held in dread by his countrymen. Lord Cowley | tion of 
wars were now believed to be indispensable between | knew that all kinds of exaggerated statements were — 
communities and nations hear, hear]. He believed, being palmed upon the 1 * public. He knew | ance, not only with 
in spite of all the ridicule some parties on this | that all sorts of odd corners in the newspapers were | which religion, morality, 4 * 
which they believed to be reasonable and Christian, | filled up with paragra s fabricated to deceive the | f geh the ferments 
1 — 22 people. And our Government knew it too. of trouble — for them 
ie w war between nations woul con know proposition can | the sufferings of famine; she commenced practising 
sidered as brutal and idiotic, as duelling is now con- * econ — a oe underground, | Policy of non-intervention by or ye the — — — 
sidered amongst almost all classes of the community. | subterranean, in manner of carrying on — 11 ee a 8 Oh} 
What was wanted was, that the change which has | with a great country like France, but some above- how much her honour and 
taken place amongst them as individuals should take | and open proposition (applause), which shall give conf- | glory, for . Well! if, as 
place communities and nations. Was it not as | dence to the people of both countries. That which I am | world, than iam has also its 
ble to a public opinion in Eu as it was | *tisfied the of both countries require, is that Obligations. should not 
England or in any country or town? Of course eager eae yay woe - gy 2 unnecessary 
the labour would be far greater; but then the object be, te obtain, n ae Ses 
tend to lead the world in some things. Weare ted in danger of 
was greater, and there were many labourers in the and very vain, and it is imagined we do a great deal that 
field, and what was now og he and twenties | we do not do, and a good deal more than other countries 
millions [cheers]. | who are at least on a level with us; but if we, here on name 
with a mercantile navy surpassing that of Rev. A. 
the world,—if we have a people of Paris. 
the former example; if we have an industry so People, 
being complied with by Turkey. He also gave a a oa fag pel oie „eee. 4 
still more striking instance of the good result of the n omy lory eee See ost 
arbitration prineiple—that of the Lobos Islands and | History that, the most glttinoas bead: d ought see 
its deposits of manure :— liberal institutions which give to the people of this country mare hensurahie thllow- 
Attempts were made to involve our country in a that measure of contentment that gives security to the * } regard an armed quarrel 
squabble with the Peruvian Government, with re to | Vernment,—then I say, are we not in a position before all 12 


the on of those islands ; but the Foreign Minister, 8 1 oom to the — of A — 
I believe Lord Palmerston fi d Lord Mal to the United States, a new y—a policy which, 

— declared that we had — ri ht or —— — gtr differs as —＋ = — ite _ black 2 the 1 the defenders of right can lift their hands against persec u- 

hatever ; hether they bel to P policy of past times, yet sha one that in the future n ; 

he 8 y ey to settle, but 8 they did — shall give greater security to Governments, and greater The Secretary also read an portant letter from the 
belong to us, we could have no pretence for going there. happiness and contentment —— les, and shall promote Liverpool Financial Reform Association, insisting upon 
But the United States, for a moment, took a different | the advance and all that is good in the | the importance of direct taxation as a means of keep- 
course, and a Minister of the United States—since then would, infinitely bey anything that can be ever hoped | ing down warlike expenditure, dwelling — the use- 
taken from amongst them—a Minister, perhaps, one of | for from the most glorious and bloody conflicts of armed | lessness and extrayagance of our mode of representa- 
the most eloquent men at any rate that the United States | men? [loud applause.) Well, I believe we are met for | tion at oe courts, and\pointing out at length the 


ever prod Mr. Webster, took a different view from bony object, though our opponents profess not to danger in which the country was placed from its en- 
our Forei Minister, and insisted upon it that those eve it. q they had not thought it was practical, I agements to foreign powers by treaty. England was 
islands belonged to the United States; and ships went do not believe they would be so angry [cheers and — to guarantee the independence of Belgium, the 


off to those isles under the impression that that which laughter J. They think that if those opinions which — : Wr 
the American Secretary of State had declared to are prevalent in this room to-day are spread, by each of | ‘ron of Portugal, the ee 49 
be the law would be maintained by the forces of our individual efforts, amongst aur friends and neigh- 7 as a, p y of Cuba in the 
the United States, But what was the result? There is | Pour, some way or other, the eyesight of the people on | mitted us to guarantee the continuance of Cuba in 

a treaty between the powerful nation of the United States | Political matters will be wonderfully improved, and that | hands of the slave-trading Government of Spain. 

and the comparatively feeble nation of Peru; and that à small party, or a large party,—a small party of in- Mr. Cobden, M. P., was received with enthu- 
treaty has a distinct clause, to this effect—that wherever | triguing persons, or a large party in in military | siasm. He commenced by referring to the letters of 
any matter shall arise, any dispute between these two | *penditure—will not be able to coax and cajole the | French gentlemen which had been read. In connexion 
countries, it shall be at once referred to com t and | People into such errors as they have in former times with the panic that prevailed, he heard them with 
impartial persons to decide, and both nations bind them- | Committed. Now, bear in mind that there comes a time | shame and humiliation. It should be observed that 
selves to accept the award | hear, hear J. Well, now, look | in the continuation of these military expenses when you none of the writers were partizans of the 

at the advantage to Peru in such a case as that. The — u a — r n lic | Government. He read am extract from the — 
navy of the United States could sweep from the seas | interests. men who can those | 4% Debate a pacific newspaper, not in the interest of 


: t stores, and the ho have several - : 
the navy of Peru. Peru gained immeasurably by ane — 2 — — ly o> the a Louis Napoleon, but a decided advocate of peace and 


provided that Peru ole ¢ right. The United States would | maintenance of their views,—the men who are distribut- Free- trade, to this effect :— 


ity could dri who occupy high places in all our services, who are | ment of making large augmentations of its navy, we observe that 
vernment to war. “There is the treaty,” the Secretary | made the objects for pensions, and honours, | under this unfounded pretence, England is constantly adiling to 
of State might say ; “I cannot send ships of war to defend | and dignities,—they grow up to be a party powerful | Pn Seet and other srmament ; ane. We in thus declaiming 
our assault upon Islands; it Is a matter in dis- | ough to insist upon it that they are the and 2 — CQC. pre- 
pute, and we must refer it to impartial persons; it is > Sa = ae 44 my — ot oh parations that are going on in that country. 
necessary for the character ef a nation like simile w con uses, W oy ad When he asked the invasionists what the French were 


ours, that whatever be the sward, we must positively wee Ay 3 2 mee hy 2— — coming for, he could never get an intelligible answer :— 
the 
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right was with the Peruvian Government; and, there- 

I. RU nere 

was were given, and the claim ouse & | a 

of the Peruvian Government to those islands was at once lead to reduction i 

freely, fully admitted. Now, why should we not all have 

precisely the same arrangement? 

DDr peace— but stil for al 

and America shoul vee ht eae a Why, that was EIA as 

precisely what they wanted to resolve in that meeting | and of 

that morning [loud applause]. But how were they to 

resolve never to go to war with the United States? 

Did any man believe that no points of difference 

would ever arise? How, then, could they provide 
inst such contingencies but by providing a means 
appeal without having recourse to the sword ? 
Take the fisheries that has lately been dis- 

cussed. 241 What was the first — 

thing done? People here wanted to know how many 
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United States, such as the United States has with Peru, | spite of all that may be said to the contrary, our oppo- ; 
it would not have been a question of sending ships; no- | nents know that it must come [great cheering}. necessary ; 
oat 12 written 3 in fa our of — -w shi * — — — ggg * an, one be no 
v i ; 

oe Se Se oe ee that would have been done the Con then of wed 
w to republish in every paper in England the EVEXING SITTIXG. 

arbitration clause in this country, and then the sole 3 these ic i - 
matter to be discussed would be this:—Where shall we | ,, The Conference re-assembled at six o'clock, when how far they are in 


of 

‘ : tors and them to the test 
Mr. Richard read several important letters from corre- earnest, deus thay acto thon some of these Man: 
this question? And I must | § lents in France. One was from M. Joseph | -poctor — 
say for myself, that I believe there are men in the | Garnier, the accomplished Secretary of the Peace Now, to my knowledge, they have been writing in the 
United States, to whom alone—as I believe there are | Congress Committee of Paris, in which he emphati- | same way these last five years; I have had them upon 
men be this country to whom alone—both countries | cally says:— me ever since December, 1847, which is above five Lou 
m Dr If I were with you om the platform of the Free- trade Hall, I They were writing i 
might state to you that from this side of the Channel public Philippe 


1853.] 
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I will not let them off on their 


rime minister. 
wee SEE ard us against 


ing that all they * — to 
usurper and say t 
i ago as in 1847, when Louis Philippe was King, as 
loudly as they do now. years 
this state of 


you Br the last ave years, 


hat this invasion is so imminent ; him to me, 


t 
J will make a proposal to him. 
is invasion 


If an in- 


largest 
whole American navy ;—now I am speaking deliberately 
when ‘I say that we have a fleet before w ich, if every 


fleet is now lyi 
tween Malta and Corfu Ne p greet, expenditure on the 
part of the officers for kid gloves for their parties and 
excursions); and I say that if Parliament believed 


what the Government and the instructors of the Lvs 
are sa as if it were derived from some al 
sources of Information, that any government that ever 


So I — — 1 —— 0 


the 


because those who would be better — n urging 
g. are 

trotting about the country to try to prevent the mischief 
which these alarmists create. Don't you think, now, 
that I and others on this platform, who form humble 
units in the political world, might be better engaged, 
and might perhaps be troublesome to some part the 

ment, if we were not kept on trotting about by 
this of an invasion? It is a very clever con- 
trivance, and is the very thing that despotic govern- 
ments are always seeking for—something to keep the 
country always in a state of ayitation, from a fear of in- 


vasion by any other power than themselves. 


were playing the part of bullies as well as dupes. 
The last French war arose out of a gross and unpro- 
voked aggression on our parts, If there were any 
complaints, or accusations, or suspicions, they would 
more naturally have come from the other side of the 
He thought that, under the circumstances, 
when they investigated the origin and character of 
the last great French war with this country, it was 

ing that there was not a greater feeling of re- 
sentment and indignation on the part of the French 
nation against the English. If there should be sus- 
picion in the minds of any, it should be in the breasts 
of Frenchmen. If they followed the Christian maxim 
of doing as they would be done by, they should try a 
different tone, and see what a little conciliation 
towards France would do. He would tell them what 


people are. If it 


was not for this bughear of France 
and the French invasion, there would be lamentation 
and woe in some clubs in London, for he did not 
think could have r ing up 60 
large a military and naval foree. His firm belief was, 
that if they let the people of this country know the 
whole truth as to the economical and social condition 
of the millions of France, instead of their fearing that 
the French people were coming to take anything they | 
possess, would be themselves dissatisfied that 
their 
of 
ta 
to ith 
worthy friend of 
of France, and 
about 
, ' 12 
the condition of — 8 of France is 
Ths French ave D of the 
he is = Now, 
ow, 
2 over 
from their acres to pe- 
dition ? [ the 
French people by is 
true the French have not vet —— 
of the representative forms % our ma- 
HLM 
and of the freedom of the press, which 411 
— Ä KM 
these things. For instance, t reach people | 
ve no Habeas act, as we have in to 
attach the utmost i 
dividual freedom, 
the French, though 


* 


, | upon our shores, we are dealing with a 


tion and public m it does not enter into the ideas 
of the French people to have public meetings such as we 
have, and discuss these questions as we do, It is not in 
their habits todo it. No class or 


the 
when they may have peeciesly the oaine 
views What We have with suitense to thels 
ive them time, and 
future time the French may ha 
— A ne 
portance, now 

ought 


nn . 
a nt sO ere 1 
tative fore of : 


ment, and their freedom of the 
press; and the I say, is thie—that 
ought to learn not to learn to stroke our 


peace, that the mind shall cling to 
tution, — never — it to be infringed 
public men, leading 

representative 

rp that the 

and cling to their represen 


it as the French have done, 


religious concerns ; 
one exclusively endowed 
the church selected 


a probate and | duty upon one 
poy ana not upon another | loud cheers}. Now, | see 
n France you cannot have what we have country, 


not have 


8 * — fi from among 

can veonch for it, ing a 

that they are very much pert at our little regard 
this principle of equality, which they attach so much im- 
portance to; but they discriminate, and they say :—We 
envy you your jealousy of personal liberty; we wish we 
had it; we wish no man might have his 

infringed. But that is not our taste. We havea 
equality —you have a passion for personal liberty; and we 
should be better if we ps interchange a little and 
share our respective qualities | cheers |, Well, now, I say, 
let the English be told exactly what is the con- 
dition of French society. Let them understand, when 
we are told the French are coming here to rob our banka, 
that the French have had more silver in the Hauk at Paris 
than we have had of and silver in the vaults of the 
Bank of land at the time that we were * I 
as pirates who were coming to rob our Bank. we 


of them tw 
we have in this . England, 
8 in France t 
that if you go tos 


get a napkin and a silver 


; and we know in all 
private families the class of who live in that ict 
t 


are much more numerous than they are with us; a 
of equality keeps up a vast mass there who have not 


similar tastes or aspirations here; and, therefore, when we 
hear of the French to commit a incursion 


not be bringing all their w weal 
like the New Zealanders or the ys, but with @ people 
that, in many respects, are considered by the rest of the 
world more civilized than ourselves. The rest of the world 
imitates their dress, their language, 
and not ours. We are dealing with o poopie Santas Ware 
417 property in their country they would 
here . Wall, then, | cay, to salt 
em have never molested us w 
time of any living being 


expenditure. That was a productive mine, and if 
that wicked delusion respecting France could be got 
rid of, it might be worked to some advantage :— 

I won't promise you that it shall be quite as produc- 
tive as the repeal of the corn-lews, and yet I really don't 
know but what, if you would give me the amount which, 


: — eur Government ex 
. You must, in case, make your 
it, and I advise those whe advocate thie ex i : 


( Continued on page 101. ) 


Tun First Merrorouitan Frees LinA .- A 
free li has been opened at near Chalk 
Farm, styled the Library of the North-London Anti- 
Enclosure and Social and 

. This is the first free li 
since 


the passing of 


Public Libra- 


— 


. 
_— P< 


Postacrigt. 


closing 
was little doing in ei 
Shares, and no material variation 


“< 


silver-mounted 


* heads, 


wea 


will do so as soon as he finds himself sufficiently reco- 
vered, 0 


— 1 — — hun- 
according Ww summons, belure ponal tribunal 
at Heidelberg, to answer the c preferred against 


him by the pablic , » proceed * 
ACL Aer. 
certain aeten or which may serve as the 
groundwork of the be home 
at 


documents, 

where the decision of the case will lie, 
By the abstention of the public accuser, Gervinus is 
deprived of trial by jury, as the law leaves offences of 
the press ap the bigpuimnes of 
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averu 
He was remanded. 
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NX. X. X.“ —-We cannot interfere—and, moreover, we 
Judge from his account of the matter that the young 


preacher was wrong. 


„ solemnly treats as a fact that 
more than a sarcastic pleasantry 
The document is nowhere but in nubibus. 
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SUMMARY. 


PARIs-has enjoyed another gorgeous féte—the 
The city of pleasures ma 


of their 


Y | disinterested, too 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


more at length in the article below. The esti- 
mation in which we hold the event will be judged 


from the unusually extended space we have de- 


voted to it, Even now, we have been unable to 
notice Mr. Cobden’s pamphlet, which may be re- 
garded as having opened up a new and wider 
prospect of useful effort to the friends of this 
movement. We will not here detain our readers 
with a word of criticism. We prefer to note, as 
we do with cordial satisfaction, the large space 
given both to the publication and to the proceed- 
ings of the Congress, by the daily press. The 
Times, in three successive numbers, gave its rea- 
ders the whole of “ 1793 and 1853,” besides full 
reports of the speeches delivered at Manchester. 
The other have done in proportion. 
England has been ringing from end to end, during 
the past week, with Peace principles. True, the 
press generally have condemned, ridiculed, and 
raved in turn—but this matters little where they 
allow the other side to be fairly heard. This is 
a new feature in the history of the Peace move- 
ment. Until now it has been snubbed or laughed 
at, but never allowed to speak for itself. And 
now if English common sense does not arrive at 
a right conclusion, it certainly will not be for 
lack of the materials of judgment. To our 
minds, the courageous fidelity and untiring per- 
severance of the leading men in the Peace cause, 
entitle them to the highest respect and gratitude 
How easy had it been for Mr. 
Cobden to step into high office by an accommoda- 
tion of his views to his position! How certain 
might have been his path to the summit of popu- 
larity! Nobly has he surrendered his self-love 
to his convictions—and never did he stand forth 
to his country as an honest and an earnest patriot 
more heroically than at the Manchester Congress 
last week. His ambition is of the loftiest pitch 
which an Englishman can cherish—too lofty, too 
, indeed, for some to com- 
prehend. Posterity will judge of him more cor- 


Pes rectly than his contemporaries, and will write 


prisoners or exiles. Yet, the French funds 
steadily go down. The capitalists, no doubt, 
foresee the of an exhausted exche- 


voices ready to reply in chorus,“ War.” We do 
not ourselves perceive the natural connexion 


him down a thorough man. 


On the evening of Thursday last—whilst the 
Manchester Corn Exchange was resounding with 
denunciations of international war—a small and 
quiet company in one of the apartments of Dee's 
Hotel, Birmingham, were engaged on an essay at 
terminating that intestine war which preys 
upon the very vitals of society—the war of desti- 
tute and criminal children upon the property 
and morals of their social superiors. We re- 
ported, a few weeks since, the third annual ses- 
sion of a Conference on this subject. At that 
Conference, a committee was appointed—who 
now reported in favour of Mr. Ellis’s Reformatory 
scheme (briefly sketched in another column). 
This recommendation was adopted, and practical 
measures in accordance therewith were resolved 
upon. We augur, from the care and liberality which 
characterise the commencement of this effort, 
very happy results; and shall watch its progress 
with deep interest. 

There will henceforth be missed from the 
gatherings of the ic one whose name 
has become familiar, by his talents and virtues, to 
tens of thousands, both in England and America— 
the Rev. Thomas Spencer. It will be seen from 
the “ Obituary,” copied into another column from 
a respected contemporary, that Mr. Spencer's de- 
cease was immediately attributable to the over- 
wrought condition of his physical and intellectual 
system. Of the many who have thus prematurely 


disappeared from earth, there are few whose 
labours were at once so abundant and well-di- 


rected as were his. Gifted with abilities that 
might have won for him eminence in any profes- 
sion—and early distinguished by achievements 
that would have smoothed the road of eccle- 
siastical preferment—he made choice of a path 
uninviting to worldly ambition, and yet seldom 
trodden from unmixed motives. Conscientiousl 
believing that God had made him a minister of 
the Church of be bore without com- 
plaint fetters that he did not affect to di 
and earnestly laboured to make it in truth “the 
Church of the poor.” He was repaid by their 
love and confidence, and by the respect of many 
who had no sympathy with his views; for while 
no less pungent than fervid in the advocacy of 
those views, he never degenerated either into 
asperity or fanaticism. 

The case of the Queen v. Newman—virtually, 
Achilli e. Newman; and, by unhappy association, 
Protestantism v. Popery—has come up once more, 
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and Provebly for the last time, in Westminster Han. 
After hearing protracted arguments, the Court 
refused, by the mouth of Lord Campbell, to 
grant a new trial—on the ground, not so much 
that the Court approved of the verdict of 
the jury, as that it was still out of the 
defendant’s power, having no fresh evidence, to 
gain an opposite result, In pronouncing the 
lenient, but quite sufficient, sentence, which 
condemns Dr. Newman to the payment of £100 
fine,Mr. Justice C oleridge acquitted the defend- 
ant of the conscious utterance of false charges, 
or of the malicious republication of allegations 
sincerely believed; but characterised the charges 
as improbable, and censured the method of their 
setting forth as in bad taste. Public opinion, by 
this time, certainly goes with the former part of 
this judgment ; and while many think the charges 
in question by no means improbable, all must 
admit that for an esthetic offence, correction in 
kind would have been sufficient. If we cannot ex- 
pect that for the future, polemical antagonists will 
desist from casting dirt at each other, let us hope 
that religious systems will be judged by public 
opinion on other grounds, and that a British court 
of justice will never more be disturbed by the 
clamours of religious partisans. 

The town has been much moved, this week 
past, by the publication of a great national 
The consists, as far as can 
be made out, in the circumstance that precedence 
has been given to the arms of England over those 
of Scotland, on the royal standards hoisted in 
certain Scottish localities when the Queen is 
“over the border;” and on the newly-coined 
florin. The grievance being thus purely imagi- 
nary, the public emotion is likewise exclusively 
cachinnatory. It will hardly be credited that in 
this material age, and from among a people who 
are generally held quite indifferent to the effigy 
on a coin, so that the coin itself be no counterfeit, 
certain noblemen and gentlemen have been found 
to petition concerning this matter, the Earl of 
Kintoul, “ Lord Lyon, King at Arms.” Such, 
however, is the fact—and, no doubt, something 
will come of it; for “ great spirits are not moved 
but to great issues.” 

We close with the notice of a fact quite in 
harmony with the leading topic of the week. 
General Godwin, after having repeatedly checked 
the impetuosity of ambitious subordinates, and 
arranged for the conquest of Burmah upon a 
scale of tardy grandeur becoming an oriental 
enterprise, has displayed a craven courage, and 
suffered a disgraceful loss. He appears to have 
left at Pegu, as a garrison, only 400 men, upon 
whom the Burmese made an attack with over- 
whelming numerical advantage. A reinforce- 
ment of 450 was sent, and proved unable to 
extricate their fellows. A division of more than 
2,000 was then moved upon Pegu; which was, of 
course, successful in its immediate object, but 
failed to save the lives of some brave men, or to 
restore the préstige of British invincibility. The 
event will doubtless obtain the General's recall. 
It will do more—help to make the war itself 
ridiculous and hateful. 


THE MANCHESTER PEACE CONGRESS. 

We can sympathize very feelingly with the 
conductors of the Peace movement. For some 
time past their path has been rough and their 
sky gloomy. So cheerless have been their pros- 
pects, so hard did the very heavens appear to 
rain down discouragements upon them, that it 
must have demanded unusually strong faith in 
the goodness of their cause to keep them from 
throwing it up in despair. Little do the public 
dream of the fearful strain upon the spirits to 
which a prominent post in the management of 
an un agitation exposes its occupant. 
That part of his trial which the public can see— 


Y | the politician’s sneer, the Parliamentary derision, 


the studied neglect or systematic badinage of the 
press, and the officious protest of every scribe 


—is the least he has to endure.’ The sorest diffi- 
culty is commonly met with behind the scenes— 
doubting friends, thinly attended and desponding 
committees, unexpected changes of opinion, fre- 
quent desertions, advice which smacks of waver- 
pretext of quarrel. Oh! it is anxious and wea- 


risome work to maintain a resolute front when 
there is an ever-gnawing consciousness of intes. 
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ine weakness. When the chill is in the bones 
it is hard indeed to keep the teeth from chatter- 
ing. Yet this is the kind of experience to which 
all who conduct a forward movement must make 
up their minds to encounter. Seasons of price- 
less satisfaction, no doubt, they will occasionally 
enjoy—but they are few and transient compared 
with those of toil, and anxiety, and disappoint- 


ment. 


The active friends of the Peace movement, we 
suspect, have had their full share of this un- 
enviable lot—if not, they have been singularly 
favoured. At any rate, they have not recently 
walked in sunshine. There was a time when 
they appeared to have mastered public indiffer- 
ence, and to have established a power for good 
strong enough to cope with the grim evil they 
are essaying to abolish. It was but a February 
gleam—pleasant by contrast, but soon followed 
by murky skies of many days’ duration. The in- 
vasion panic its appearance, and, like the 
cholera, its ravages were Autumn after 
autumn it returned with the recess, and where it 
did not absolutely extinguish pacific desires, it 
made them faint and queasy. Nothing availed 
to dispel the sickness, but increased military and 
naval estimates, and even they did not prevent 
the possibility of relapse. Two Governments 
prescribed a dose of militia, and ol adminis- 
tered it. Alas! it was to little purpose! The 
talk now is of “ national defences.” The fears of 
the departed Duke are accepted as a solemn 
legacy. We are strengthening our artillery. We 
are active in our dockyards. We are building 
new, and repairing old, fortifications. But still 
we have not got over our dread of a French inva- 
sion. Our middle classes, and especially the 
upper section of them, shake their heads at Mr. 
Cobden, and pity so sound an economist and so 
successful an agitator for being a little cracked. 


Grave men with bald heads, or blanched, have Fard, 


turned pale at the possibilities of Osborne House 
being pounced upon some dark night, and the 
Queen carried off—of England waking up some 
morning to be told that her dockyards and arse- 
nals have been destroyed — of London being 
given up to sack, and the vaults of the Bank 
despoiled. Why, who in the face of a mania like 
this could hope to preach Peace principles with 
effect? What the public, under its present delu- 
sion, wants, is an augmented defensive establish- 
ment equal to any conceivable villany on the 
part of our French neighbours. Most prudent 
public !—but, like the over-cautious in general, 
most gullible withal! Three years ago, who 
would have anticipated that you would have 
become a patient in the hands of the United 
Service Club, to be first poisoned with its con- 
ceits, and afterwards drenched with its nostrums. 


The Peace Congress Committee did an act of 
high moral heroism when they determined to 
attempt, at such a moment, what Mr. Cobden 
calls “a revival.” The very boldness of the con- 
ception redeems it from contempt. It shows 
heart—and the influence of that is eontagious. It 
shows faith—and strong faith always makes an 
impression. It shows invincible pertinacity— 
and this will stimulate drooping spirits as well as 
depress the too sanguine expectations of the war 
party that they had nothing to do but to“ go in 
and win.” Public opinion needed a shock to 
rouse it from its waking phantasies. The time 
has been well chosen for the patriotic experiment 
—the place, too—and also the plan of operations. 
It will be hard if between Mr. Cobden’s pam- 
phlet—“ 1793 and 1853”—and the Peace Confer- 
ence at Manchester, some suspicion is not be- 
gotten in the public mind that—not the Peace 
agitators, but itself has been a little crazed. At 
all events, attention has once again been drawn 
to sober realities, undeniable facts, and sound 
principles. And this was precisely what was 
needed—a recall of public opinion from the region 
of imagination to the realm of judgment—a 
severe comparison of fancy with fact. Nations, 
as well as people, are sometimes hypochondriacal, 
and require something like a wrench to disen- 
chant them. The Manchester Conference is well 
fitted to serve towards this desirable consumma- 
tion. 


But are we not really more exposed, at this 
moment, to a hostile incursion from France than 
at any former period of our history, and less 
prepared to repel it than we have ever been ?” 
This is a question which admits of two replies— 
an affirmative and a negative—accordingly as 
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one looks at the mechanical or the moral facilities 
available for such a purpose. Let it be itted 
that steam has bridged over the Channel—that 
railroads fayour the rapid concentration of an 
army on one point—that all the machinery of war 
is in the hands of one man, and he a man not 
to be trusted—that Louis Napoleon could, if he so 
resolved, inflict irreparable on this coun- 
try, and that, inspired by a belief in his destiny, 
he is not indisposed to use his power to our injury 
—the concession is very far indeed from settling 
the question. The French Emperor, we suppose, 
must submit, like other men, to what he cannot 
alter. If, for example, we, on this side the water, 
were armed to the teeth, if a powerful fleet 
scoured the Channel, if landing spot upon 
our coasts were amply and if a moral 
certainty-should exist that an army sent hither 
would never return, we suppose that Louis Napo- 
leon would think twice before resolving to en. 
counter such odds. The “ national defences” ad- 
vocates confess this, for they tell us that the 
surest mode of preserving peace is to be prepared 
for war. Well, then, it is agreed on all hands 
that prudential motives must, after all, have 
some sway over this man’s will. But do not 
many such motives spring up on French soil? 
Is a war with Great Britain, entered upon 
with no object but that of an 
almost defeat, likely to captivate 
French affections? Why did the Emperor find it 
expedient to utter the words, L’ Empire, c'est la 
paix?” What do the six or eight millions of land 
proprietors in France anticipate from war? How 
would it suit Paris? How Marseilles and Bor- 
deaux ? Will the capitalists, the manufacturers, 
the merchants, the artizans, or the agriculturists 
of France encourage a policy which will cut off 
many of their resources, and load them with in- 
creased taxation? Dare Louis Napoleon disre- 
to such an extent, the material interests of 
his subjects? Looking at the moral aspects of 
the question, we verily believe that a wanton in- 
vasion of the shores of Great Britain by a French 
army, or, indeed, any abrupt cessation of inter- 
national amity between the two Governments, 
was never so difficult, never so unlikely, as now. 
The spirit of the age forbids it. 

Now mark! We are asked to prepare against 
a contingency becoming every day more and 
more improbable, by immediate sacrifices becom- 
ing every day more and more severe. The 
armed peace becomes almost as expensive as 
actual war. This country measures its means 
of human destruction by that, and thinks it ne- 
cessary to augment them—that by this, and 
adopts the same conclusion. An insane competi. 
tion goes on on both sides of the Channel, and 
neither people are the safer for it, whilst both are 
more heavily burdened. Why not, at once, ask 
France to enter into treaty with us, to refer to 
arbitration any difference which cannot be settled 
by diplomacy? Why not attempt to contract a 
similar stipulation with every State? Not because 
it is impracticable—not because it is unreasonable 
—but because it would cut from under our defen- 
sive establishments the only plausible ground for 
their present magnitude. Let the Peace Con- 
gress commi work on—they have common 
sense on side. The invasion mania will 
come to an end—and the reaction of feeling from 
it will correspond with its present intensity. 
Presently, the people will be revenged on their 
own delusion by cutting down our war establish- 
ments to much more modest limits than would 
have contented them, but for the hoax played 
upon them by alarmists. The war party are but 
digging their own grave. 

Just now the Peace movement is being run 
down by the press with wonderful unanimity. 
Nevertheless, its prospects were never brighter. 
The Times has given Mr. Cobden’s pamphlet, and 
the speeches delivered at the Manchester Con- 


a circulation which, if they have truth in| i 


gress, 

them, will far outweigh the banter, or the con- 
demnation of editorial comments. The one thing 
to be desired above all others is an attentive con- 
sideration of the whole subject—and this is now 
in a fair way of being secured. An immediate 
return to sobriety may not be effected—but the 
reign of military intemperance has received a 
check. Reflection will be induced, and may 
hereafter ripen into conviction. The first step 
has been taken—the rest will be easier. On the 
whole, the Peace party have unquestionably 
achieved a very decided advance, and that in the 


face of seemingly insuperable obstacles, 
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THE RECLAMATION OF JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS. 


WE have just perused, with a degree of interest 


which not the well-feigned tale of woe, nor tho 


romantic passages of authentic history, can always 
command, a volume the form and subject of which 
give little promise of attractive reading—namely, 
the Report of Evidence given before the committee 
of the House of Commons on Destitute and Cri- 


engaged 

its comprehensive and vivid pictures of 
of human life, and forms of human character, 
that are yet but imperfectly known; though 
open to the 3 observation of nearly every 
one of us. Judges, police-magistrates, prison- 
inspectors, gaolers, chaplains, schoolmasters, 
philanthropists, and even the subjects of all this 
apparatus and energy—are presented to us, 
each in his proper person, and speak 

his own tongue. The idi 
three distinct classes—the j 


tory, and the criminal—are strikingly gh 
out, by allowing each to tell his own in 


own words ;—the two former, to the committee 
in person; the latter, by statements printed in 
the 


ever, to fix attention upon the benevolent experi- 
ment proceeding at Birmingham, we will just 
indicate the several methods of reclamation re- 
commended by the principal witnesses. 

The first witness called was Capt. W. J. Wil- 
liams, inspector of prisons for the home district. 
He spoke in strong commendation of that clause 
of the Act passed in 1838, by which young 
offenders who have been sentenced to 
tion or imprisonment receive conditional pardons 
upon placing themselves at some charitable insti- 


tution, such as the Philanthropic 


rules of the society, he may be taken before a 
magistrate, and, upon the oath of one credible 
witness, be committed to a gaol or house of cor- 
rection. The 


industrial and disci 


“IT think,” he says, 
is useless to them 


wrong, ina sum that he might be expected to 
pay. Then he would have some inducement to 
look after him.” If that inducement were not 
acted upon, the law would have a right to lay 
hold of the boy, and make him a ward of the 
State until he is of age. 

Mr. M. Deven Hill, Recorder of Birming- 
ham, is in the habit (one of questionable le- 
gality) of remitting young offenders to their 
parents or guardians on a simple 


undertak. 


ve, six, or seven times—some as 


> of their erfminality, and 


much worse than 


N permitting him the use 
of a room, and himself giving time and labour. 
One of the lads was a very bad character—had 
been several times imprisoned and whipped; the 
others were beggars, if not thieves—“ very desti- 
tute lads.” He sat down with these boys on 
shoemakers’ stools, and while he taught them to 
ply the hammer end awl, talked with them of 


their past life, and the possibility of amendment. 
The pws t wrought so promisingly, that in 
a month two more were added to the class; 
and by December in that year, it had increased to 


fifteen, But the Albany-street shoemaker had a | ing 


notion that industrial and oral teaching were not 
sufficient to accomplish the ref he de- 
sired. He has great faith in home influences. 
So he took these three gaol-birds to his own 
associated them with his little son (twice 
he had no wife), and treated them as a 
fither. There is a sublime on pil in his 

ly to an from one of the committee as 
to hie l toothed in thus doing :— 
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ultiply impressions of Mr. Ellis, 
that his example will be closely 


is better, his sagacity and spirit 


3 the children of want and 
do most abound. In the absence of men 


vice 
thus wise and devoted, the best devised and most 
om y supported schemes must fail; for in 
words of a little book which seems to have 
Mr. Ellis’s “ friend, and 
guide,“ “ We cannot hire or buy faith.” 
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AND Fijomr.—Joseph Lamb head clerk 
department of the Northampton station 
Western Railway, has dbeconded, having : 
company of more than 41,000. 


d hour system to 


ith boys who had been | purpose 


unnecessary for all purposes of 
ta be 


fen meting fh ü 


times —he set himself ta under- peln 


peed that the candidates should he 
stitution gradually, and therefore full weekly 
cost would hot accrue for the first nine weeks. 


nounced , Mr. Adderley, M.P., would build at 
Saltley, about a mile from Birmin at his own 
cost, a house, and worksh dormitories, for 
twenty boys, and attach to it five acresof land. The 
committee recommended that this offer should be ae- 
cepted, and that Mr. John Ellis should be placed at 
the head of the establishment, the pecuniary manage- 
ment being confided to a committee. The committee 
further suggested various details as to admission. 
The report was received, and the thanks of the meet- 
tendered to the committee for the attention the 
had devoted to the subject. It was likewise 
on the motion of Lord Lyttelton, seconded by Mr. J. 
Wright, of Manchester:—* That, in the opinion of 


8 criminals, and that, in order to their rescue 


ar me | infl 
vide ſor a house, to a them the benefits of 
education, and to train them to habits of regular in- 


d , thus giving them the means and opportanit 
— . It was further resolved that —— 
termed the Birmingham Reformatory,” for the edu- 
cation and employment of children, should be esta- 
blished, and a ner aang ae pe of Lord Cal- 
thorpe, Lord L „ Mr. Hill, C. (Recorder), 
and a number of most influential gentlemen, was ap- 
pointed, to make arrangements and open the school 
as speedily as possible. 


Viscount? Me.sourne.— Viscount 


on Saturday morning at Brockett- 


— stomach, by which 

le leaves no family, 

The family estates revert to his lordship’s surviving 
sister, Viscountess Palmerston. 

Mr. GuiapstoneE on University Rerorw.—On 
Thursday some friends of Mr. Gladstone entertained 
him at fusichioon in the hall of Balliol College. His 
health having been drunk, he made a speech, in the 
course of Which he said—* He would venture to say 
that if the House of Commons afforded any criterion 
of public o that opinion was, on the whole, 
friendly an ful towards the University, but 
that the retaining of that confidence and t de- 
pended much on the course now taken by the Univer- 
sity itself. There were resources, both pecuniary and 
moral and intellectual resources, which were not 
brought to bear on the r work of the University, 


the diplomat of State, 
— the Hon. Sir Frederick Lamb and Lord 


tory | and which might be brought to bear upon it by such 


improvements as had already been commenced in some 
of the colleges. If the University would do its duty 
in this res especially by extending its advantages 
to more of the classes it now receives, and to as many 
as may be practicable of other classes, who partake less 
of its benctite at present, he felt confident that the 
country and the Parliament would maintain its inde- 
pendence, and would only desire that it should con- 
tinue to put in practice those fundamental principles 
on which it had ever hitherto worked, of the authori- 
tative inculcation of religious truth, and something 
like a domestic superintendence of the pupils. 


Tur Great Born Question.—The Sunbury 
magistrates have fined Mr. Wayte, keeper of the 
Angel and Crown Hotel, Staines, 40s. and costs, for 
selling heer in two bottles p ing to be the one a 
“quart” and the other a “ pint,” though one was defl- 
cient 12 ounces 14 drachmis, and the other 6 ounces 


7 dtachms. The prosecutor was an Inspector of Weights 


and Measures, 


) 


of | much 


pro- Mr. Jardine endeavoured to smooth the as 
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Tam und Police. 


Tun Insotence ar Moxxx.— At ** — — 
8 on Thursday, Captain 
Clayton, residing at No. i Wondficld-terrace, Har- 
row-road, and upon whom summonses had been pre- 
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woman of pre 
Bhe was — to the defendant. 


captain. 
n Clayton here for assault- 
ing you: let me know what you have to say upon that. 
Complainant: In the afternoon, while in my bed-room, 
and in the act of packing up my clothes, Captain 
Clayton came in and said I should not go till the next 
day. I tald him that my mind was made up to go 
instantly, when he the bell, and I then rushed 
down stätte into the kitchen. The captain told the 
cook that she Aad corrupted me, and he then thrashed me 
with a cane with such violence that marke were upon my 
Sr He has repeatedly made to 
me r solicitations, and I have upon every occa- 
sion repulsed him. Mr. Long (to the defetidant). 
What answer have you to this? Deferidant: She 
made some i and insolent remarks as a ser- 
vant, and I gave her a slight tap with the cane. Mr. 
Long: The assault—and you do not deny it— 
been proved, and for that 1 shall fine you 50s. an 
costs. Captain Clayton ( out a well-filled 
purse) said: Did you say 450? Mr. Fell, the chief 
clerk: The penalty is not £50, but 508. Captain 
Clayton; Oh, very well! He paid the penalty with 
froid, and then quitted the court. 

Tish Musetm Aub Tue Pus.isners.— 
Hostilities continue Mr. Paniaai and the 
booksellers. Mr. Henry G. Bohn was summoned be- 
fore the Bow-street magistrate on Thursday, for nat 
sending certain books te the British Museum. The 
investigation was very lengthy, Counsel being employed 
on sides. After the af conviction for omitting 
to send books, Mr. Bohm wrote to Mr. Paniazi, asking 
that officer to inform him if he had failed to send any 
other works, as he would immediately supply them if 
he had, and thus avoid further legal proceedings. It 
a rs that by the last act of Parliament upon the 
subject, the Museum is not obliged to apply to pub- 
lishers for books, but 1 are compelled to send 
them, at the peril of legal proceedings in default. 
The answer to Mr. Bohn's letter was from the solicitors 
of the Museum. Subsequently, the solicitors notified 
that unless certain volumes were sent, Mr. Bohn 
would be summoned. Some of the books, mostly re- 

rints with slight alterations, Mr. Bohn thought the 

fuseum could not claim, and others he sent; but the 
summonses had then been taken out, and the books 
were refused. Mr. Bohn’s counsel complained that 
these proceedings arose from spite: some of the books 
were published years ago, and nothing was said about 
the omissions when the former proceedings took place. 
rities of 
the contending parties; and in the cases e out he 
imposed only a nominal fine of a shilling. One claim 
the magistrate decided against; five were withdrawn; 
and in the others the defendant was ordered to pay 
£11 16s, 6d., the amount of the value of the books, 
the court expenses, and the fines. 

Mvurper at Preston.—The Town Hall of Preston 
was densely crowded, on Monday, by persons anxious 
to hear the examinations in a case of murder com- 
mitted at an early hour that morning in Turk's Head- 
yard. The name of the deceased is Thomas Wilcock, 
ea itinerant nut-seller, and the parties implicated in 

is death are James Parker, also a nut-seller, and 
Ralph Ireland, a journeyman joiner, both of whom 
appeared in the dock. The 2 were remanded 
to await the result of the coroner’s inquest. 

VERDICT OF MANSLAUGHTER AGAINST THE GREEN- 
wich Umion Nurss.— The poor child 80 
cruelly burned by his drunken nurse, having died of 
his injuries, a verdict of manslaughter has been re- 
turned by the coroner’s jury against the woman. 


BannAnOus Murper near Kicpeccas, Irevanp. 
23 the evening of the 20th ult., on a bright moon- 
t night, a — of five young countrymen, dressed 
in frieze coats, and caps on their in no manner 
disguised—as appears, went to the house of Thomas 
Farrell, of G situated about four perches from 
the public road. Farrell, who was a “quiet, well- 
disposed Romau Catholic,” was at his fireside, telling 
a story to his family, viz., his wife and two daughters, 
a servant-boy, and three of his neighbours, young 
men, all sitting round the fire, without any candle 
burning, when three men, armed with guns, raised the 
latch of the door and came into the house. Two of 
the marauders themselves as sentinels by the 
persons at the fire, while the third proceeded to ransack 
the house. On coming into the room again he ad- 
dressed the unfortunate Farrell, saying, “'Tom, lend 
me your gun for a few days, and I will return it.“ 
Farrell desired the tervant-boy to reach him the gun, 
whieh was beside him. F | stood up when the boy 
handed him the ; getting it in his hand, the assassin 
desired the boy ght back, and in an instant the 
two fellows that kept guard fired their muskets at 
Farrell, who fell dead instantly. The inmates of the 
house appear never to have made any resistance, or 
even alarm, till nearly twenty minutes after the atro- 
cious deed was committed. 


A Mosiature Crrstac Patace.—The mayor, 
town pounel and other gentlemen of Banbury, in 
Oxfordshire, have it in contemplation — a minia- 
ture erystal palace, at comparatively ex pense. 
Many ladies of the town are ardently in feveur of the 
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PEACE CONGRESS AT MANCHESTER. 


(Continued from page 97.) 
Mr. Cobden to describe his relations to the 
Peace Society, and the new scheme of operations pur- 
posed for agitating the question :— 

I have been told, I confess candidly, by political 
friends as well as political enemies, that I was d 
myself a great deal of harm by allowing it to be h 
that I was opposed to all defensive armament. y 
S to make thet. 0 Yeproach to moo, I dan't cupposs 
chooses to et a me, I don't suppose 
that if I disabused them it would do much good, for 
they would be sure to find something else, to invent 
something else; and, besides, I said I have so much re- 
spect for those tlemen who belong to the Peace 
Society, and see t they are doing so cong? arg ber 
I don’t feel disposed at all to say an ing d 
appear, or be construed to imply, an ea slight or 
disapproval of their conduct. But it is very well known 
to my friend Mr. Sturge, and others with whom I have 
acted —they have known very well that although I am 
as anxious as they are to put an end to war at once and 
for ever, and see uni peace, yet that I was not 
educated in the principles of the Society of Friends, and 
it is generally to our education that we are indebted for 
our principles. And I have never avowed, I should be 
hypocritical if I avowed, that I entertained the opinion, 
that, if attacked, if molested in an unprovoked manner, 
I would not defend myself from such an act of aggres- 
sion. Nobody, I who wishes to do me justice, 
ever dreamed that I would do so. But it was not neces- 

„ because I found ev bullying and ng 
* e will remind them of Waterloo; we will sing Ru 
Britannia; we will remind them of Trafalgar and the 
Nile; —it was not necessary I should join in reminding 
them of that. But I have had my opinion, as well as 
the body of my countrymen, that an unprovoked 
attack would find, I dare say, as resolute a resistance 
ak — — of those pond og Rape 9 out in a 

who, I suspect, very to run 
away from the enemy [cheers and laughter Now, 
gentlemen, the Peace Society has just as tolerant views 
towards me as I have towards them. The Peace Society 
has never attempted to coerce me into their principles of 
non resistance. I must say I have never found them 
attempting to make a proselyte of me. They per- 
fectly understand what my views are on this subject,— 
that I will put an end to war if I can, but will 
submit to no injustice if I can prevent it. Now, it 
is intended from this time that we shall enlarge the 
scope of this movement [ hear, hear]. We have met this 
morning, and we have had a meeting which has re- 
minded me of the good old time of the Leagues [cheers]. 
I have seen at the very outset of this agitation noble - 
minded men put down their names for a sum of money 
which we were glad to wind up with in our League agita- 
tion after a five years’ struggle—I have seen £500 put 
down to one name this yy yee and it is 
proposed that there shall now be a new ety, because 
the Peace Con Association formed the common 
ground on which all men might co-operate. We don't 
propose to found any new society, but we intend to ex- 
tend the operations of that body which was founded 
when we began the Peace Congress which visited the 
continent, and also satin London. We intend that there 
shall be a more abundant supply of the sinews of war 
placed in the hands of your committee by the addition of 
some other names in Manchester and elsewhere; and we 
hope to set at work, not only a machinery for inundati 
the country with printed papers for its information an 
instruction, but we hope to set four or five lecturers to 
work in visiting every borough in the country, and see 
whether we cannot counteract the poison that is bein 
infused into the minds of the people [cheers]. When 
met one of my friends in the streets of Manchester yes- 
terday, he said, “Why, you have come at a very in- 
opportune time for your Peace 2 ſor everybody is 
in a panic, and think you wrong.” [I said, “ Why, that 
is the very reason why we are here [hear, hear]; there 
never was a time yet when it was so for the 
Peace party to redouble their efforts as at t.” And 
I venture to predict that the creation of the militia, and 


the present for an increase of our armaments, will 
date the very downfal of this very system which we 
condemn [ hear, hear J. This e and wicked 
attempt at misleading and e rating the people 


‘will recoil upon its authors — there will be from 


this time but the beginning of a reaction; and we 
won't fail to profit by it. en our lecturers and our 
tracts will be directed to disabuse the public mind, in the 
first place, of the impression which is created with re- 
spect to the intentions of France. That is the first thing 
to be done, because there's here the dan is. Then 
let them deal with the econdfnical view of the question— 
I mean the pressure of th rmous burdens on the in- 
dustry of thiscountry. Let our lecturers go and show 
what each town ayy I heard it stated that Man- 
chester has to pay £200,000 as its share for our past wars, 
and for our present ions. Letthem go and show 
in all our towns an hs what are our economical 
objects. But don’t let us lose sight of the still higher 
motives for peace. I have always been of opinion that 
the main spring of this movement must be with those 
men who look beyond temporary concerns of any kind— 
who, instead of viewing this as a pounds, shillings, and 

nce question, or even a question of physical suffering, 

ave an eye to the eternal interests involved in 1 
[cheers]. I say these are the men who are the main 
spring of this movement. If anything be done to destroy 
the energy, or check the zeal, or to wound the consciences 
of those men who, from 1815 to the present time, when 
there was little attention paid to this question, kept the 
sacred lamp burning in the midst of contempt and con- 
tumely—if we do anything to disparage these men, I 
would not give a button for the of this move- 
ment. And, therefore, our lectures and tracts and publi- 
cations must not only advocate the cause of peace on the 
ground of religious duty, and the interests of morality, 
but we must not say one word that shall wound the 
convictions of those men who conscientiously believe in 
the inviolability of human life, and who d not resist 
to the death to save their own existence. 


Mr. Cobden then replied by anticipation to the argu- 
ments of those who would denounce this new coalition, 
and showed that at one time the Whigs were glad 
— of the alliance of the Peace Society. He con- 
tinued ;— 


Gentlemen, our object here is business. You are here, 
from all partaof the country; and we have made a be- 
— in the essential part of our business this morning, 
t the been since the morning 
m Ty ial seus tame to bie tote have 
been {cheers}. It is proposed it shonld 
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Mr. Barclay Fox, of Falmouth, seconded the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Samuel Bowley moved the fourth resolution :— 

This Conference, believing that the intervention, by threatened 

or actual violence, of one country in the internal politics of 
another, ts a frequent cause of bitter and desolating wars, main- 
tains that the right of every state to regulate its own affairs should 
be held absolute and inviolate. 
He advised that their appeals should not be directed 
to those who were interested in the maintenance of 
the present system, but that they should go to the 
intelligent mechanical and working cla.ses, and having 
formed a strong public _— against the war system, 
we might depend it would not be long before it was at 
an end [hear, hear]. 

Mr. er, M. P. for Tavistock, seconded the reso- 
lution; and in so doing, gave a sketch of the warlike 
encounters between France and England made in the 
earlier periods of our 8 a view to show their 
worse inatility. We had taken possession of and 
held Minorca, ta, and made other and it 
was our propensity to injure our neighbours which 
made us afraid that they were about to injure us. He 
thought we ought to keep away from our neighbours’ 
fortresses. He was to support the subject of non- 
intervention, It would be well to consider what our 
intervention had produced. Mr. Carter then referred 
to a number of fruitless instances of intervention on 
the of England. He thought, however, that there 
might be some cases where we might intervene, by 
n ion, in the cause of humanity, such as in the 

py affair in Tuscany. We might negotiate for 
the liberty of the slave, but not resort to the use of 
cannon balls. Replying to a question from Mr. Bowley, 
whether it would be possible to obtain a return of 
the treaties with foreign nations which bind Eng- 
land to interfere, Mr. Carter said his belief was 
that if a return were moved for from the Foreign 
Office, of all treaties by which we are bound to forei 
countries, the information could not be obtained; for 
on a late occasion, when there was a dispute about 
Schleswig Holstein, there were very learned pamphlets 
written, and disputes arose among the diplomatists 
themselves, how far we were bound by some treaties 
of 140 or 150 years ago. He hoped that eventually 
Government would be obliged either to give them in a 
volume all the treaties by which they are bound to 
foreign countries; or, if they could not do so, have a 
commission, or a committee of the House of Commons, 
which would get this information. He could only 
say, that he could put in his pocket all the treaties the 


Americans have with foreign countries, and tog | the holders 
t 


citizen could refer to them whenever he wished. 
was time that England, too, should know how she 
was entangled in foreign alliances. 

Mr. Lawrence Heyworth su d the resolution 
in a short speech, in which he said that his simple 
plan for putting an end to war was toabolish the Cus- 
tom House. resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Richard then said that he had received a 
lengthened and admirable letter from M. de Cormenin, 
especially referring to the anti-Gallican panic. It was 
too long to read entire then, and would be published, 
with some other documents which they had received. 
But two or three points of this essay bore so pertinently 
on the main subjects they had met to consider, that 
a be doing the cause, not less than the 
author, great injustice by not submitting them, in lieu 
of a speech from M. de Cormenin himself, in proper 
person, 


their necessities, their wishes, are bound upon peace. — have 
; ty to 
re- model; their systems of education to re-organize ; their con - 
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, who but so recently, and with so much 


gencrosity, extended to him the hospitality cf proscription. Had 
he demanded our sufrages only that he might madly throw away 


the blood and the gold of France on the territories of our neigh- 


conquer 

I the first demanded, for my fellow-citizens, univ 
. I know well, that ten millions of votes are ten million 

times better and safer than ten million bayonets or rifics, though 

even the rifles be all Minnie's. 


What a congra 

upon your ulty. You have shown by it, that when a great 

nation is bent upon giving itself a frigh 

, there remains to it the very honourable 
ut let us for 


who would lose thousands of strong arms, which must take 


to musket exercise, instead of that of the plough and the spade, 
and who would soon have their 


imposts and tax es doubled and trebled 
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tainty that their de it 
attains a merely nominal value? And the fundholders in the 3, 
5, 4, or 44 per cents.; isit they? What have they to gain? No- 
thing but u loss of at least 40 per cent. Is it the priests, 
who abhor blood shed in the fratricidal strugg 


negotia 
our capitalists jealously locking up their strong box with its patent 
Chubb (for we secure — wth your locks), and emigrating 
to foreign lands, with their money in their fobs, or consenting to 
lend it only at usurious interest ? Is it our excellent frontier in- 
habitants, who, eating and drinking in peace one evening with 
their neighbours of the east and north, are going to ret to, the 
next morning, and tear one another to pieces like wild beaste, as 
they would be, and as you charitably pretend that they are? Is 
itour workmen who want to go to war with the workmen of 


ters, cine, our lawyers, Our poets, our surgeons, 
Ader Mga t— ? Pooh t Well, if out of this mass, 
comprising all classes, not one of them desires to make war upon 


„nor even to pay for it, who then do you ex is going jo 
to ik ? Perhaps you are going to pay somebody apt tes the 
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The Rev. Chairman then read an able address, 


which entered into some arguments to that war 


R ged yh. abe opp of the gospel, to reason, to 
a ce, and humanity. is was the t occasi 
Davidson observed, on which he had presented 
himself in a public assembly upon the Peace question; 
but he had wate ted the Peace Society with great in- 
terest, in its most efficient action during the past few 
years. Ile did not trouble himself because they were 
as yet in a minority, since their cause was good and 


true. 

James Bell, Esq., M.P. for Guildford, moved the 
following resolution :— 

That the present system of governing India and the colonies 
of this country having a direct tendency to foster a military spirit, 


to encourage an extravagant military expenditure, and to involve 
the nation in a constant succession of dishonourable and cruel 


5 


wars ny Ry av n —— «a . L. 4 true 

religion, , and commerce, nce 
Ee opinion that the whole system ought to undergo a speedy 
and thorough revisal. 

Mr. E. F. Collins, editor of the Hull Advertiser, se- 
conded the resolution. He said he had long felt, that 
one, of the greatest defects of the public opinion of 
this country was, that it did not pay suflicient regard 
to what was done in our own colonies, by those who, 
in our uame, took the conduct of the national affairs. 
We talked of having been at peace for the last thirty- 
six years, and yet, all that time, we had been carrying 
on small ive wars in every quarter of the globe 
[ cheers }. believed the people of this country had 
a great deal to answer for, indeed, in their great neglect 
of the colonial policy, and of the efforts their rulers 
were making in other parts of the world to appropri 
and steal the property of others [cheers]. And then, 
as in the case of Sir James ke, the moment 
we raised the cry that they were doing wrong, 
there were persons in this country up im- 
mediately, and say: “Oh, we are BA 
for the gospel mission; we are opening the way; our 
. 8 ili officers; the Bible 
will succeed the sword; we are spreading peace on 
earth, a little prospectively, it is true [a laugh]; but 
still our mission is decidedly a most pacific one; we 
are —4 against ignorant people, who do not wear 
garments like those we do, nor cook their food pre- 
cisely the same as we do; they are say and ob- 
— in the way of civilization, and must be 
removed.” After a reference to the Kafir war, and 
our inroads upon their territory, he said:—He wished 
that Conference, and all earnest men, very particularly 

ng that was doing in the East; 


to regard everythi 
whenever a despatch came from abroad, showing that of 


some ~ one was going on, and that we were at 
war with some little tribe or people, the public of this 
country might consider that some gigantic act of op- 
ion was being done in their name, towards a 
people who had no press, no voice to make us aware 
of their suffering; and even our rulers, sitting in 
Downing-street, were only aware of the very small 
ion of the horrors that were going on, and for 
which the English public were in some measure re- 
sponsible [cheers]. 
The Rev. Henry Richard said, that we had now, in 
the war that was raging in Burmah, so striking a 
practical illustration of the evil which had been 


adverted to in the resolution, that he would ask per-] distin 


mission to submit to the meeting a brief sketch of the 
facts, taken from Parliamentary papers, on the autho- 
rity of Government, as to the origin of the present 
war in Burmah :— 

It seemed that about the middle of the year 1851, com- 
plaints were made to the general Government of India 
that the Governor of which was one of the 
cities on the coast of Ava, on the river of which we were 
then accustomed to have a deal of commerce, that 
the Governor had been extortions and oppres- 
sions on some of the merchants to that port. He 


felt bound to state, with the utmost candour, that those 
complaints were well founded ; there was no doubt that 
that man was a tyrannical and unjust governor. But 


to 
ng a field | Ra 


| 


certain 
merchants, 4 


the answer from the Government 


Ava, py thy ter addressed by the Ministers of the 
King of Ava to the Governor of India, was friendly in its 
tone, and satisfactory in ite tenor; the Court of 


Ava promised at once to remove the Governor of Ran- 
goon, and vo Sey into, in order to redress, the out- 
n 


rages com of; and if there had been any good 
reason to doubt the entire sincerity of those assurances, 
their pt fulfilment must have cleared away those 


doubts ;” the offending Governor was at once removed, 
— the — took his place at Now, * 
was t enough ; what place then 
bert sent to inquire at what time the 
Governor would receive a communication from him ; 


to receive com- 
5 


maintain the pacific relations that 
the Government of India and the Governmeut 
Commodore Lambert then sent two of his su - 
nate officers to wait upon the Governor of 

with a communication. They went, tly A 
very unceremonious spirit, pressed t Ives into 
the court of the Governor’s house upon horsebac 
which, it seems, was contrary to the etiquette 
the country, and insisted upon being introduced instantly 
into the presence of the Governor. This servants said that 
the Governor was at that time asleep, and that it was not 
consistent with their duty to wake him, or to intrude 
upon him without his own consent. Well, these gentle- 
men — (Mr. Bowley: No, not gentlemen)—no, not gen- 
tlemen, but these naval officers, thought proper to get 
into very high dudgeon at this; and to re nt to the 
servants of the Governor of oon, that unless they 
were admitted instantly, he would be either punished 
by his own Government, or the British Government 
would be compelled to inflict summary justice upon 
him. The servants were not ov ered by these 
threats, but kept firm, and said they could not at that 
time admit them to the presence of the Governor. Well, 
for about a quarter of an hour, this conference took place 
between the two naval ca and the servants of the 
Governor of Rangoon. At the end of the quarter of an 
hour they returned to Commodore Lambert, stated what 
had occurred, and no doubt nified it greatly, in order 
to make the insult to their dignity appear as formidable as 
possible. Then, what did this man, — — Lambert, 
who was placed in a position of so much delicacy ; and who 
had, at that moment, specific instructions from the Gover- 
nor-General of India, saying, “It is to be distinctly under- 
stood, that no act of hostility is to be permitted at present, 
though the reply of the Governor of Rangoon should be 
unfavourable, or until definite instructions regarding such 
hostilities should be given by the Government of India.“ 
Well, as soon as the complaint was carried back by these 
two officers to the commodore, he instantly seized upon 
any vessels of war belonging to the King of Ava that 
were lying in the river, blockaded all the coasts, sum- 
moned all the British inhabitants residing in the town of 
ngoon to quit instantly, and repair to his vessels; 
and, in fact, he commen the war. Solemnly, having 
— investigated the whole of the Parliamen 
papers, he (the speaker) found that the whole and sole 
cause of the war which we are now waging in Burmah, 
and which, according to the Tunes, is costing £50,000 

r month, was an insult offered to the dignity of a 
ourth or fifth-rate British officer, in keeping lun 4 

uarter of an hour outside the court of the Governor of 
oon, We have there about 20,000 men, and above 
twenty vessels of war. How did this arise? It arose 
„ fact — gig Be in almost 15 of — 
w represen j men ; so it was, that 
when some small officer, ~~ & ned himself 15 
in his own 2 the whole ty of the tish 
Em got dignity insulted, he involve the whole 
— — in war, and we hear nothing of it 
till we are upon to vote thanks in the House of 
Commons, and give peerages to the es who had 
been carrying on these wars so unrighteously | loud 
a pplause ]. 

The Rev. Francis Tucker, of Manchester, supported 
the resolution in a very eloquent 3 After advert- 
ing to the religious aspect of the Peace question, he 
referred to Mr. Cobden’s speech of the previous even- 
ing, who told them that he had no hope for the success 
of the cause in which he had so zealously e ed, 


except higher — were brought into the field 
ap} 


than those whic ertain to mere secular interests. 


Deeply gratifying to myself was that statement of that 
istingui man. I seemed to see at the moment the 
very geuius of triumphant commerce bowing low before 
the shrine of Christianity. And is not this the proper 
attitude after all? It is only the men who proclaim 
“glory to God in the highest,” that have any hope of 
realizing the rest“ Peace on earth and goodwill among 
men” (applause). 
He did not expect that their success would be imme- 
diate, but they had reason to believe that it would be 
progressive. 

A single lifetime has been enough to see the practice 
of duelling pass from a habit into a history; from a 


thing which was indispensable to all honourable men, 
into a thing on which now all honourable men look down 


U 
ERA 2 
with contem scorn (applause). And why not thus 
with those eren 


nation and nation, between tribe and tribe? I covet the 
honour that is reserved for that statesman in whose life- 


time this blessed revolution shall 


vty sewer 
Mr. Richard Allen, of Dublin, supported the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, in adverting 
to the series of Peace Co they had held, said; 
—He thought it important to be understood that 
as they had been joined by many who did not 
nite so far as some of them, they made not 
slightest compromise of principle in doing 
as he was one of those who had 


all our boasted liberty, should allow them to stop and 


abuse our sovereign so. The Peace Congress com- 
mittee had its duties to 2 and he was glad to 
seg all their friends in Manchester had no wish to 
make a separate organization, but he had great plea- 
sure in seeing added to the committee a few of their 
names, for the purpose of superintending this fund. 
He did not hesitate to say, that he hoped Paris would 
be the place where they would havea before 
the summer was over, if practicable. ‘There was little 
difference of opinion on the subject of the resolution 
which he held in his hand, which was merely intended 
to strengthen the hands of the committee, if it was 
found suitable to hold a Congress on the continent 
during the present year. It was:— 

That this Conference would encourage the Peace Congress com- 


mittee to hold a Congress at some suitable time and, place on the 
continent of Europe during this present year. 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. Suter. 


The Rev, J. Burnet q in support of the resolu- 
tion, and in answer to the d hostile feeling of the 
French, detailed some facts relative to the reception at 
Paris of the Peace Congress, and that, too, when Louis 
Napoleon was President. 

Mr. Charles Gilpin had had something to do with 

tting up this Conference, and now witnessed with 

igh gratification the presence of a body of five or six 

hundred delegates, from various parts of the empire— 
men representing, in their particular localities and 
circles, much social and political influence—men who 
knew how to let their voices be heard upon the 
hustings, and their votes to tell at the polling booth. 
He contrasted the funerals of the Duke of Wellington 
and we 8 eyed „ eS ont 2 
man of the age, one mourning without pomp, an 
IL mourning. Mr. Gilpin then 
commented on the various resolutions that already 
been passed, and in reference to that which deprecated 
all foreign intervention in the domestic policy of 
nations, he said that in this resolution, the Conference 
only echoed the heart- of every true-hearted 
man and woman in England, in reference to the ruth- 
less and bloody intervention of the Russians in 
Hungary, and the French in Italy, but for which in- 
Ir e. @ 
now, the slaughter-houses of the living free, the 
charnel-houses of the dead, be in the ion of 
liberal institutions, under such men as ak 5 men 
(said the speaker) who, differing with them as I do, 
as to the right means for the enfranchisement of nations 
in their adversity, I deem it a greater honour to call 
my friends, than I would to claim kinship with any 
throne of Europe (cheers). Mr. Gilpin then read the 
resolution committed to him, as follows :— 


That in the judgment of this Conference, the recent law passed 
for the enrolmen tof the militia was unnecessary and im ; 


and as its inevitable effects will be to the ts and 

demoralize the character of a large of community, to 

interfere with the requirements and labour, and 
habits, which cannot 


recommends 
immediate . 


He said they must be rather careful what they did in 
carrying this resolution :— 


It would not be new to many now present, that the 
Peace party had taken an active part out of doors in op: 
posing the progress of the Militia Bill; and the Peace 
Society issued certain 2 or handbills, in reference 
to it; and at the top of these bills they put the picture 
of a man being flogged; it having been refused, in the 
House of Commons, to do away with the ment of 
flogging in the militia. Now, it was found that those 
handbills produced considerable effect in the community 
—it was found that they interfered with the work of the 


strenuous efforts should be made to procure its 


recruiting -sergeants; and they were rather inconvenient 
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to the powers that be; and, therefore, there had bean, property 


d there were, four of their t parts 
the country, who were, at this hour, the su of 
Government tion for displaying those bills, and 
for circulating them (hear, hear). Why, upon this plat- 
form, there was one of the victima, Nicholas Withers; 
had showed a bill in his window, and he was threatened 
with a Government prosecution (cheers). There was 
one man at the present time, he believed. 2 — be- 
cause he could not find bail on this charge. Well, when 
the Peace Society heard of this, they could not allow 


innocent men to suffer for what they had done. He (Mr. 
Gilpin) had not, individually, written or the 
bill, but he had been one who thoroughly a of it, 
and therefore he was very glad to be one of a number 


ho wrote a letter to Mr. Wal tellin 
him that the handbills By what the Peace 
had been in the habit of distributing for 
a number of years— that no preceding Govern- 
0 
d 


ment had thought it necessary 
upon it — but that, if he was 


law and punish any parties for issuing those 
him take those who had signed their names to the letter, 
and not proceed against the poor billstickers and trades- 
men, Who showed those bills in their windows, but take 
the members of the Peace Society (cheers). at letter 
was sent to Mr. Secretary Walpole; the first signature 
upon it was that of a banker in Lombard-street, and it 
was followed by about sixty tures. Mr. Secretary 
Walpole never took the trouble to acknowledge that 
letter. Of course the of the Peace Society 
wished to know what was to be done, and when Lord 
Palmerston came into power, a copy of the letter wassent 
to him. Lord Palmerston alot “That he could not 
enter into any discussion with Mr. Richard on the princi- 
ples of the Peace Society” (a laugh). Why, nobody 
wanted him to do so; all they had wanted to know w 
would he or would he not continue the prosecution 
these men? And they had not got an answer to that 
yet, a second letter had been sent. They were 
now waiting to see what was to come next; but, 
Palmerston thought those trials were to 
ap wend be Bn » Po b 

en coun rr 
was mistaken (cheers). Those trials 
brought up to the city of London; the people of Eng- 
land, and the world, 1 know of this onslaught on 
the liberty of the press (cheers). The first counsel of 
the land 
would be seen whether a professedly liberal Government, 
coalition though they be, would venture to attaek the 
press of England. 

The militia was the result of a panic ery. The ex- 
perience of many of them proved that a militia was 
most pernicious; but the friends of peace had never 
said in the most enthusiastic moments anything half 
so strong against the militia as the following passage 
in the “ United Service Magazine: "— 

The idea of a local militia asan available defensive force, in case 
of invasion, was worthy of the ümpatent brain of a worn-out 
family minister; it was the abortive advice of a feeble and dis- 
tempered mind, strained to the utmost in its endeavours to meet 
the emergency, and utterly unequal to the task. It was the trick 
of a political charlatan, ng off as sterling metal a base, 
paltry, and spurious imi : 

There was no threat of prosecuting that magazine; 
but when the Peace Society said, “if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; “do good to them that hate you; 

“love thine enemies; —and proceeded to show that 
the cutting of the throats of our enemies was not 
exactly compatible with loving our enemies, then came 
the terrors of the law. Having taken the trouble of 
consulting one or two of the first counsel of the day, 
on the subject of the Militia Bill, he had learned from 
one of them distinctly that the most libellous parts of 
the placard in question were the quotations from the 
New Testament. Mr. Gilpin subsequently stated, that 
at a meeting held at the Palatine Hotel, on the pre- 
vious day, ie was decided that £10,000 should be 
raised for this agitation, and four gentlemen put down 
their names for £500 a-piece. e tleman, this 
morning, had put down name for ; two had 
promised £250 each; two, £200; five, £100; seve 

£50; and two, £25. God speed the enthusiasm (sai 

the speaker) which originates meetings such as these. 
The soldiers in this holy warfare will leave to their 
children no coat of arms emblazoned with and 
bloody hands, or helmet with cloven front, but we hope 
to leave them as an h the examples of firm and 
uncompromising, but peaceful and moral opposition to 
ruinous and pernicious legislation; and while surpliced 
ministers cry from Sabbath to Sabbath, “ Give peaee 
in our time, O Lord,” be it ours to labour for the ful- 
filment of that petition, and to secure the priceless 
blessing to our own aud future generations (cheering). 


Mr. Charles Hindley, M.P., said, it appeared to him 
that the worst feature of the present state of the 
Peace question was the apathy of ministers of the 
gospel on the subject. In concluding his speech, Mr, 
Hindley said, they had watched with great interest 
the career—he might say, without exaggeration, the 
glorious career—of their friend, Mr. Cobden; but 
never had he watched it with more interest and more 
anxiety than he had done within the last three months. 
They knew the changes that had taken place in the 
Government of this country. The question had been 
asked —“ Will Cobden be in the Cabinet? Will 
Cobden be in the Government?” 
there, and if he was not there, his (Mr. Hindley’s) firm 
and decided opinion was that it was because he had 
joined andpatronized the “ humbug” of the Peace Soci- 
ety. This oceasion was a test of the r and sin- 
cerity of their friend Mr. Cobden, which had raised him 
far higher in his estimation than if he had been sitting 
this day a member of the Cabinet (loud cheering). 

The Rev. Newman Hall, in supporting the resolution, 
said that he was a Christian minister, and, therefore, a 
member of the Peace Society. Our religion was the 
gospel of peace; the Saviour was designated the 
“ Prince of Peace;” and the God we worshipped had 
revealed himself as the God of peace; and the people 
of God should love the things which make for peace. 
But he conceived, also, that political economists, finan- 
cial and the friends of social progress, might 
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ould be engaged to defend their cause; and it 8 


We found him not 
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meet on that platform; and especially might 
the friends of total sobriety be found there, for there 
was an alliance between the ree tag! drink and 
the intemperance of war. He should like it to go ** 


to the working classes, to the poor Chinamen, to 


i 
Kafir, and to the Bur nese, that the Bible blunted, and 


not sharpened bayonets, and that the was not 
responsible w wae Gane by (cheers). 
Rev. John Sibree said, he believed 


ef 
i 


ment than many persons supposed, The president 
a tutor of Christian ministers, and he hoped some 
would result from his address and example 
occasion, Mr, Hindley had seemed to regret 
Cobden was not in the Cabinet; it 


of a remark in the Standard the “ 
which was to occur, and stating that 

had provided an ark to hold the clean and 
H 

i 


= speaker) believed that if Mr.Cobden had 

n the ark, he would have been “the dove that 
have been sent forth to announce that “the deluge” was 
subsiding (cheers and laughter). 
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Mr. George Thomas, of Bristol, moved ;— 
That this Conference recommends that a deputation be 


now 
appointed to walt upon the Right Hon. the Earl of 1 ö 


ö 


Majesty's Prime Minister, to represent to his lordship the sen 
ments of this Congress, on the subject of the great military 
blishments of Europe, and to present to his lordship an address on 
the subject. 

He hoped they would attend to this address, because 
in that they would see that the Earl of Aberdeen him- 
self was pretty much committed to their own views on 


this matter. In his speech in Parliament, noticed in 
the address, he agreed with them that the and 
security of Europe was greatly endangered by these 


large military establishments. 
_ The Secretary having read the address, 

Mr. Thomasson, of Bolton, then made a very able 
speech on what he called the cotton-spinners’ view of 
the question, and brought forward a variety of facts 
and arguments in p of the impolicy and needless- 
ness of our present large armaments, especially in re- 
lation to the colonies, Since the we had been 
spending some £15,000,000 a year in defending our- 
selves; and, after thirty-seven years’ peace, we were 
told that, notwithstanding the expenditure—which 
would have built a ten-pound house and en for 
every working-man in country (hear, -e 
were in danger every year of foreign invasion. 

Mr. James Kershaw, M. P. for Stockport, moved: 

That the committee be instructed to offer for European compe- 
tition prizes not exceeding £400, for the best essays upon the evil 
of the present standing armaments of Europe. 

This resolution was subsequently altered, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Carter, M. P., so as to embrace not Europe 
only, but the whole world. 


The resolution was supported by Mr. Pease, and 
was carried unanimously, 


Richard Cobden, „ having taken the chair, 
Robert Chariton, Esq., of Bristol moved: 

That the best thanks of this Conference be presented to George 
Wilson, Esq., the president, and the Rev. Dr. Davidson, the vice- 
M also to W. A. Cunningham, Henry Richard, and Wm. 

tokes, the secretaries, for their valuable services rendered in 
conducting the business of this meeting. 

J. Crossley, Esq., M. P. for Halifax, seconded the 
vote. 

In putting it to the meeting, Mr. Cobden compli- 
mented the gentlemen referred to in it, and stated t 
he looked forward to the time when we shall have a 
complete emancipation of our periodical press from 
the claw of the tax-gatherer. He had advocated Free- 
trade in corn, because it would improve agriculture; 
and he would advocate the freedom of the press, 
because it would improve the character of the 
and because it would save the community at 

having the greater part of the 

thout consideration into any cry of the moment, not 
regarding the consequences which might to 
the nation from being so represented on a vital ques- 
tion like that of peace and war. He wanted the press 
s0 perfectly free that the Peace party might have what 
he would venture to promise it shoul have, if the 
— — of the press from the trammels of the 
tax-collector were completed —a dail 
should be treating the sound doctrines which they had 
heard inculeated during this Conference; and Mr. 
Richard, one of the Secretaries, would then find a 
fitting field for the exercise of his pen. 


Dr. Davidson briefly acknowledged the vote. 


Mr. Cobden, from the chair, having made several 
announcements relating to the — 4 — proceedings, 
the Conference adjourned at about twenty minutes to 
three o'clock. 
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met with on its visit to Paris, narrating the follew- 
ng anecdote in illustration of his remark :— 


He censured the war spirit of the London journals, 
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the French really had not more than 15,000 
disposable soldiers, while a member of the late Govern- 
— green ee 98 pee got 60,000 men to meet an 
invading force. He was at a loss for any one single fact 
which gave him an assurance that anything was taking 
: in France of a threatening or a menacing cha- 
racter, or which should induce this country to depart from 
the true constitutional policy of a small establish- 
ment in times of peace. He thought the principle of 
Ministers do with a certain amount of money, 

i of criticising details, a wise one, and calculated to 


economy. In respect to the navy, Sir James 
rling, a high authority, had declared (and his state- 
ment had not been contradicted) that the number of 


officers in the British navy over and above what was 
really necessary for tlie work to be done either in peace 
or in war, was equal to the keep of 20,000 able seamen. 
He showed the groundlessness of the cry about the forti- 
fications and harbour of Cherbourg. The breakwater 
there upon which so much money had been expended, 
was a public benefit, for it enabled merchant ships to 
find a secure anchorage when they might otherwise be 
stranded upon a rocky and dangerous shore. In pro- 

to establish a line of packets to America suited 
or war purposes, the French Government were only 
—— Sy example, while Cherbourg was the only 
port on French coast in the Channel which those 
steamers could with safety be made to depart and to 
come; for this simple reason, that it was a roadstead that 
could be entered in all weather, during day or night, and 
its communication with Paris was likely to be soon com- 
pleted. After some further remarks, Mr. Gibson sat down 
amidst loud cheers. 

Mr. Cobden, M. P., was received with loud and pro- 
longed cheering. In his ing remarks he described 
the new or renewed and organization they 
proposed to set inaction, and the origin of the Peace Con- 
greases, which admitted of the co-o ion of all oppo- 
nents of excessive military 42 — and was based 
upon the principle that those warlike establishments 
are an evil. Now, our object is to try at once to dimi- 
nish the evi', and if it were possible—if the Almighty 
would allow me to live long enough to see it—then to 

evil altogether.” He described the stupid 


most friendly terms with them, not a word was said 
except by the Peace Society in favour of a mutual re- 
d or to the effect, “Why shouldn't we stop; we 
won't build another line-of-battle ship if you won't.“ 
Men of business and common sense didn’t act thus. If 
he would invite a conference of 


If he were to do so—shall I speak out my honest convictions 7 
I say, my firm and conscientious conviction is, that if he were to 
invite such a conference as I have suggested to meet him on this 
question, there executive government in all E 


2 
digious amount of power, and i and fashion, and wealth, 


on the side of this system, which you want now to break down. 
Mr. Cobden proceeded to describe the prodigious power 
of the army and navy interest in the — ent 

with the aristocracy, and with other very 
influential II in this country. Well, now, we 
must meet as all other questions have been met—as 
you met the slave-owners—as you met the corn mo- 


hing else has been met—appeal 


to the universal public, who have no other interest 
but that of justice and sound policy (hear, and cheers), 
He described the immense fleet of war steamers con- 
nected with the ey: ocean com 


ies—far larger than 


the fleet the Uni States. Yet we were 


would create such a public 
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, I want in the first place to see twenty or 
ouse, who are resolved that they will hold no 
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to a government that takes another 
armaments, unless 

evidence are shown, different to what have been shown, as 

Now, I say for myself—I 
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say persona 

— oma with him, or had ever directly or indirectly 
any communication with him. After quoting some 

of his published sentiments, he said that he thought that 
the present Prime Minister, of all men, was the statesman 


who could with propriety take their object in hand. It 


P 
guarantee enough in this hall—(cheers), that if he will 
take the right step, he may depend upon it that we will 
enable him to succeed (cheers).“ He showed how a 
diminution of armaments would increase the wealth, the 
labour, and the happiness of the country, which would 
be their best security in case they should ever be molested. 
Let the friends of back to their several locali- 
ties, to take a 1 the elections of their boroughs 
whenever they came on; and let it be understood that if 
men vote for increase of armaments, if they are found 
— — militia bills, or for more artillery, unless they 
could have some better „ II 
let them 


(loud cheers). 


lose the opportunity of ena- 
bling themselves to say, or to let children say for them,— 
when this great movement began in the cause of peace,a cause 
greater than the cause of the repeal of the corn-laws,—I was one, 
or my father was one, of the first who gave their mites to the 
cause (prolonged cheers). 

John Bright, Esq., M.P. (who was enthusiastically re- 
ceived), he would argue this ows: on a ground 
common to men of all religions and politics—that war 
is probably the test of all human calamities; that 
expenditure, in itself, by a government of the resources 
of the 12 over whom it rules, is an evil; and that 
peace is the soil upon which industry, morality, intelli- 
gence, and civilization all —— After some remarks 
on the fruit lessness of the last great war, he said :— 


But come to the expenditure only. You will find that as our 
exports for the last two or three years are not much more than 
some 65 millions per annum; that under our 1 expenditure 
you may conceive that one ship out of four leave our ports 
with their cargo is seized; and that marvellous sum, which we 
cannot imagine, or calculate, or understand, is that which we 
now pay every year for wars that are and preparations for 
wars which we hope are not tocome, We were always told that 
the Duke of Wellington was the saviour of this country, and that 
the battle of Waterloo secured the liberties of England, and the 
peace of Europe. Well, it is a very odd sort of it isa 
very odd sort of security which you in the year 1815, which 
requires that you should pay some twelve to sixteen milliens per 


In this great movement let 


annum for the next forty to secure it, and, at the end of the 
forty , the sixteen is not enough, and those who said 
that peace of the country was secured say that we are utterly 


and must now begin to make ourselves secure (cheers). 

Now, if I were one of the who believed that we were not 
secure-—and I take it for granted that there are some honest and 
t persons who do believe that (laughter)—if I were a 

, pressed by the services to add to the mili expenditure, 
instead of coming to Parliament with a simple vote for four, or six, 
4 — hundred thousand, as the case may be, I would take 
course. First of all, and without at all taking the views 

of the Peace party but taking the grounds which every man who 
really cares for his country must admit to be true and sensible 
. 
? I would ascertain whether all our weapons of destruction 

were made after the — pty model (hear, hear). I would see 
whether our ships really could sail or not (laughter). I would take 
care that half the ships that were built, should not be cut athwart 
that they t be lengthened—that some should not have the 
screw, and rwards the screw taken out and 2 
substituted — (great laughter) —I would take care if it were possi- 
ble, and as it is possible in the mercantile marine, I see no reason 
why it should not be possible in the navy—that ships should be 
bulls fe Gach 6 meanner, thet when ence balls thay dheuid be effi- 
cient for their objects, and that the enormous and extravagant 
r 


Having censured the English press for the course which 
it has taken in reference to French politics, Mr. Bright 
continued to say :— 


Now I cannot be 1 to have any leaning to the present 
French Government. am taking the same line of argument 
now that I took when I stood on this platform with the ex-Go- 
vernor of Hungary (loud cheers). I resisted then the 1 — 
that were made to the people of Manchester to engage in any 
— Fp. any hostile transactions whatever on behalf of 
any nation. And if I were justified in the course I took 
then, am I not justified now in asking that the of England, 
and the wy of England, should with a dispas- 
sionate, with an impartial, with a just eye-—an eye be- 
fitting such a nation as this—everything that engages 
their attention when commenting on the transactions which 
have taken place amon neighbouring nations, consisting of 
36,000,000 of human beings? As to claims to the throne— 
it was a known fact—the provisional government even knew it, 
any member of the provisional ment of France would tell 
you, that their only fear when election of a president came on 
was Louis Napoleon. They knew that the family was 


. Bonaparte 
the most powerful family in the sympathies and affections of the 


French le; and they knew that the moment he offered him- 
self as candidate, that his election was certain by an over- 
whelming majority. I do not express an opinion whether this 


was a wise course or not, but it is a fact; and if the people of 
England — ignorant, bewildered, mistaken — might make any 
selection they chose of any great officer of State, supposing that 
our monarchy were elective, which I hope it may never be 
(cheers)—how should we take the comments that have been made 
upon the French le and the French Government during the 
past twelve ? Would it not bind every man to the Go- 
vernment for the sake of his national feeling, even though he 
might not himself have given a vote in favour of the establish- 
ment of that Government? And if war should arise—if war 
should spring out of these insane proceedings——language wholly 
fails one to describe the disastrous consequences that must ensue. | 
shall draw no picture of blood and crime, in battles by sea and land ; 
they are common to every war, and nature shudders at the 
enormities of man. But I see before me a vast commerce 
eclipsed, a mighty industry paralysed, a people impoverished 
and exhausted under ever-increasing burthens, and a gathering 
discontent. I see this now peaceful land torn with factions—I see 
our now tranquil population suffering and ferocious —I1 see sown, 
as it were, be my eyes, the seeds of internal ‘convulsion and 


rapid national decay ; and, in the mournful vision which must 
the sight of any man who looks forward to these events, | 


of 
afflict 
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M.P., with a few brief observations, moved 
of thanks to Mr. Wilson, for his conduct in the 
having been acknowledged, the 


ilk 


r. 
a vote 
chair, which 
terminated. 


_ Fresn Evectorat Vacancres.—The death of Earl 
Beauchamp has caused a vacancy in the representation 
of the Western Division of Worcestershire, by the ele- 
vation to the peerage of General Lygon, whose eldest 
son, now Viscount Elmley, will be put forward as a 
candidate. The Hon. el Lauderdale Maule 
(brother to Lord Panmure) * A appointed to 
the office of Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, under 
the new Administration, has vacated his seat for the 
county of Forfar. He has, however, intimated his in- 
tention of again offering himself to the electors. No 
opposition is likely to be offered to his return. 
Important Army Rerorm.—The following notice 
has been issued under the head of “ Enco nt 
to Soldiers: — By her Majesty's warrant, it is pro- 
vided that commissions are to be given to non- com- 
missioned officers recommended by their colonels. In 
appointments to the cavalry, a sum of £150 will be 
granted as an outfit; and in the apportionment to the 
infantry a sum of £100 as an outfit. Serjeants, —— 
and privates, are also to be allowed a gratuity for length 
of service or good conduct—a serjeant to have £15, a 
corporal £10, and a private £5. They will also be 


allowed a progressive per day over and above the 
usual pay. It is stated la a note that several regi- 


ments of cav Pe ee ay 
recruits L age of sixteen to twenty-five. 

Nationat Pune Scnoot Association.— The 
third annual i of this association—or what 
would have been the fifth of its predecessor, the Lan- 
cashire Public School Association—was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, in the rooms at 28, Cross-street. Mr. 
Alexander Henry, president of the association, occu- 
pied the chair. association intend, it appears, to 
press for the reappointment of the Parliamentary com- 
mittee, that witnesses may be heard on behalf of the 
secular scheme. 


Unxsecomina Conpuct my THE Putrit. — The 
Church and State Gazette thus gently introduces the 
following ph from a provincial paper:—*“ The 
Rev. M. A. Gathercole has betn imitating the vicar of 
Rotherham in denouncing individuals by name from 
the pulpit. At the conclusion of his sermon on Sunday 
morning last, he amazed his hearers by saying that he 
felt it to be his duty, as minister of God in this parish, 
to notice the fact that certain of his parishioners had 
signed a paper which they should not have done with- 
out hearing both sides of the question; and that John 
Harrison was a most, most—he had almost said a 
; but, as far as we understood, he never 
actually said what he was, but he evidently wished to 
impress on the minds of his hearers that the said John 
Harrison was a most infamous fellow. It is somewhat 
strange in this case that Mr. Harrison was considered 
the most fit and proper person to fill the office of 
vicar's churchwarden no longer ago than last Easter. 
It was painful to observe the puckering smiles on the 
people’s faces as they left the church.” 


How tus Court News 1s Svupriiep.— The 
Court intelligence, or “Circular,” which ordinarily 
appears in the daily newspapers, is furnished to them 
daily by an officer holding the warrant of the Lord 
Chamberlain for that purpose, The information is 
duly prepared, authenticated, and forwarded to him 
by the equerry in waiting; and besides being allowed a 
li — for its daily transmission to the news- 
papers, he reeeives a handsome acknowledgment from 
“the press” for the same services. The appointment 
of this officer originated with George the Fourth, in 
consequence of the scandalous reports that appeared 
in the newspapers of the period respecting the royal 
movements of the then quasi-bachelor Court. 


Tun Stave Trape.—The attention of Lord John 
Russell has not, it would seem, been directed in vain 
to the revival of the African Slave Trade from Cuba. 
The Admiralty, we understand, have, on his lordship’s 
instructions as Foreign Secretary, issued orders for the 
despatch of some swift steamers to the coasts of that 
island, to see whether it be not possible to check in the 
commencement the renewal of the infamous traffic in 
human beings, and, at all events, to show the Court of 
Madrid the sense which England entertains of the 
scandalous manner in which the Spanish colonial 
authorities disregard the dictates of humanity and the 
obligations of treaties.—Daily News. 


Woman Trrown From A Train.—On Tuesday 
evening last, as Mrs. Duffill, of Beverley, was returning 
from Hull to Beverley by the last train, she unfortu- 
nately was left alone in the carriage with a ruffian, 
who first robbed her, and then threw her out of the 
carriage, near Cottingham. It is supposed that, soon 
after the train had left Cottingham, the wretch had 
robbed her, and, in order more effectually to get away, 
as soon as he had done so threw her out of the car- 
riage, as the train was on its way to Beverley. Her 
cries of “thief” and “murder” were ultimately heard; 
but when assistance arrived she was insensible, and is 
now in a very precarious state. Holliday, a cow dealer 
has been arrested on suspicion. 


Tue Late Oxrorp Raitway Accipent.—John 
Williams, the hawker, who ha’! his arm so seriously 
injured by the late dreadful accident on the Oxford 
Railway as to render it necessary to be amputated, 
and who was otherwise injured, has died in the Rad- 
cliffe Infirmary, This is the eighth victim to that 
accident, | 
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A private letter from Trieste confirms in- 
telligence of the compelled withdrawal of the Monte- 
negrins within their own frontiers, and adds, that the 
mountaineers have suffered considerable loss in the 
operation, besides the destruction of several of their 
vill 
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Omer Pacha was preparing to 
continue the movement for chastisement of the 
of great importance 


Mon and in 
was looked for by the next Lloyd's boat. 

The latest movements in the war department at 
Vienna indicate immediate military action. On the 
24th ult., two corvet batteries were sent from Vienna 
to the frontier, and two days after the regiment Con- 
stantine was ordered to Cattaro, with all its equip- 
ments and field batteries. 


News of a startling character was 1—— in 
London on Friday, in the shape of the following tele- 
graphic despatch, dated Trieste, January 27 :— 

The steamer “Germania” has arrived. General 
Godwin having imprudently stationed an advanced post 
of only 400 men at Pegu, sixty miles from Rangoon, and 
within a short distance of the main body of the Burmese 
army, the Burmese commander immediately attacked it, 
cut off its communications with seized an 
ammunition-convoy, invested the 
little day and night, and off the a 
from . A naval force, 150 marines, Euro- 
pean soldiers, and a steamer, attempted to force the 

ge, to relieve Pegu, and were driven back with loss. 

o columns of 2,400 men left Rangoon, encountered the 

Burmese, defeated them with great loss, and succeeded in 

reaching Pegu. 

Lettern since received show a loss of only three men; 

although the garrison were exposed to attack through 
four days and nights, 


We have advices from New York tothe 18th. The 
Hon, W. R. King, Vice-President of the Senate, left 
Washington on the 15th for Havannah; his health 
was improving. The House of Representatives at 
Washington had refused, by a very large vote, to 
suspend the rules in order to permit Mr. Marshall to 
present his resolution, providing for the appropriation 
of a fund of 10,000,000 dollars, in order to enable 
General Pierce to meet any emergency that might 
arise during the recess of Congress. President Fill- 
more and Mr. Everett, the Secre of State, had 
written a private letter to the Duke of Tuscany, 
appealing for the liberation of the Madiai family, and 
for permission for them to emigrate to the United 
States. 

The Senate Committees will report in favour of 
increasing the army and navy, and ~ §- the 
Pacific coast. It is thought the Clayton and Bulwer 
treaty will be abrogated. The port of Tampico is 
closed, owing to a revolutionary movement. 


MARRIAGE OF NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 
THE CIVIL CEREMONY. 


The civil or State ceremonial of the marriage of the 
Emperor of France took place on Saturday evening, 
at the Palace of the Tuileries. A few minutes before 
e ght the Grand Master of Ceremonies left the Tuile- 
ries with two carriages, and I to the Elysée, 
to conduct the affianced bride of ghe Emperor to the 
former palace. At a quarter- eight, two ladies of 
Honour and the Master of monies entered the 
first carriage, and the future Em accompanied 
by her mother (the Duchess of Penamanda), the Mar- 
= of Valdegamas (Spanish Minister), and the 

rand Master of Ceremonies, occupied the second 
carriage. The cortége having arrived at the gute of 
the Pavilion of Flora, the Imperial bride was re- 
ceived there by the chief officers of the houschold. 
At the entrance of the first saloon, Prince Napoleon 
and the Princess Mathilde received Mademoiselle 
Montijos, and conducted her to the Emperor, in the 
salon de famille, There were in attendance upon the 
Emperor, Prince Jerome, and several other members 
of the Imperial family; the cardinals, marshals, and 
members of the Cabinet, the officers and grand officers 
of the household, and the foreign Ambassadors and 
Ministers at present in Paris. The ceremony was 

rformed in the salle des maréchauzx, where a form 
been erected, upon which were placed two fauteuils, 
both alike; the one at the right for the Emperor, and 
that at the left for the Empress. At the foot of the 
platform, and a little to the left, an elegant table was 
ar, on which was deposited the civil register of the 
mperial family. 

Upon the entrance of the Emperor and his bride 
into this saloon, all the ladies and gentlemen present 
arose, and remained standing until the ceremony was 
concluded. 

The Emperor having taken his seat, the Grand 
Master of the Ceremonies invited the Minister of 
State, as officer of [état civil, and assisted by the 
President of the Council of State, to proceed to the 
fauteuill of the Emperor. The Minister of State then 
received the declaration of his Majesty, and also that 
of Mademoiselle Montijos, and formally declared 
them to be united in marriage. The President of the 
Council of State then presented the pen to the Em- 
peror, and afterwards to the Empress, whose signa- 
tures were followed by those of the mother of the 
Empress, the Spanish ambassador, the Imperial princes 


cortége had quitted the 
gate of the Elysée, Paris resumed its wonted Saturday 
evening's aspect. 
THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONY AT NOTRE DAME. 


As early as nine o'clock on Sunday morning, 
crowds, mostly workmen and women, to collect 
about the Tuileries, the Elysée, and Place du 
Carrousel. The exterior ap o of Notre Dame 
was truly magnificent and imposing. The splendid 
pavilion, erected at immense cost, occupied the whole 
fagede, emblazoned with the armorial bearings of the 
Emperor. The material was ancient tapestry, - 
senting the most illustrions men of the 13th and 14th 
centuries, enriched by gorgeous hangings, embroidered 
in gold. Above the grand portico were two gigantic 
paintings in relief, representing equestrian statues— 
one of Charlemagne, the other of Napoleon I, Be- 
tween the two towers was a colossal statue of Our 
at their four angles were colossal eagles with out- 
spread wings. 

The interior was ficently decorated, and re- 
splendent with the light of a myriad of candles. The 
High Altar, removed to the front of the choir, was 
covered by a gorgeous canopy united to the lateral 
columns by an elegant Gothic gallery. A platform, 
overhung by a canopy decorated with eagles, and 
surmounted by an imperial crown, stood before the 
altar, and was occupied by the throne and the two 
prie-Deus. The seat of the Archbishop of Paris, 
also splendidly canopied, was at the right of the altar. 
The choir was illuminated by about 15,000 candles. 
On each side were suspended banners bearing the 
names of the eighty departments. The columns were 
encircled with red velvet, embroidered with gold, 

The two State carriages despatched to the Elysée 
for the Empress arrived about half-past eleven, and, 
after a very brief delay, were on their return to the 
Tuileries with their Imperial ch 

On the first appearance of the Empress the liveliest 
curiosity was exhibited by the crowds to obtain a 
sight of their Emperor’s choice, Cries of “ Vive 
I'Impératrice!” were vociferated, to which the Em- 
press, apparently somewhat agitated, replied by two 
or three very graceful bows, as the Imperial i 
moved onward, The procession entered the Tuile- 
ries, as before, by the of Flora’s Pavilion, and 
proceeding to the Pavilloy d’Horloge, splendidly de- 
corated, A few minutes afterwards the Emperor 
appeared, leading her Majesty by the hand. Attended 
as before by the great officers of State, their Majesties 
entered their State carriage (drawn by eight cream- 
coloured studs), a signal was given from the flag-staff 
on the e to the park of artillery, and the Imperial 
procession started for Notre Dame, amid thunders of 
cannon and cheers. 

The double line of military had hard service in 
keeping the eager crowd within their prescribed limits. 
The spectators greeted the Imperial ride and bride- 
— with re d “ Vivas” and waving of hand- 

hiefs, acknowledged gracefully by her Majesty, 
and graciously by the Emperor. Yet the impulse ap- 
d to be mainly that of gallantry overcoming the 
bitual coldness and indifference which the 
reception of the Emperor by the Parisians whenever 
he appears among them on —— occasions. 

The grand central entrance of the cathedral was 
reserved exclusively for their Majesties and the 
diplomatique, the latter of whom arrived in a body, and 
with a grand military escort. 

The tout ensemble was strikingly gorgeous. The 
—e attire of the ladies, and the rich uniforms of 
services, together with a brilliant array of forei 

civilians of note, and many officers of the Engl 
army, gave to the scene a magnificence that can only 
be realized by the privileged spectator. 

On the announcement of the Emperor’s approach 
the Archbishop of Paris, attended by his clergy, pro- 
ceeded to the grand entrance of the cathedral to receive 
their Majesties. The great doors suddenly opened, 
and the — apparently in the best of th and 
spirits, conducted her Majesty to her seat on the throne 
near the altar; and it was remarked that the Empress 
looked, indeed, very beautiful as she took her seat by 
the side of her Imperial husband. 

The Archbishop having saluted their Majesties, the 
ceremony of marriage then commenced. 

The Archbishop, addressing the Emperor and 
Empress, said, “Do you present yourselves here to 
contract marriage, in presence of the Church?” The 
Imperial pair answered, “ Yes, Monsieur.” The silence 
at this moment was so profound, that these words 
might be heard throughout the spacious edifice, After 
these words, the first almoner of the Emperor, pre- 
ceded by a master of ceremonies, advanced to deposit 
the pieces of gold, with a ring, in a plate on the altar, 
and afterwards presented them to the Archbishop for 
the benediction. The Archbishop then turning towards 
the Emperor, said, “Sire, you declare, acknowledge, 


Saviour. Oriflammes floated from all the towers, and | the 


i | the evening, and, about half-past 


and swear, before God, and before his Holy Church, | 


of silver 
during the oraiaon. 
and the reading of 
the Gospel, the choir chanted several times the Domine 
salvum. The Archbishop then presented holy water 
to their Majesties, and commenced the Te Deum, 
which was taken up by the orchestra and the singers. 
After the Te Deum, the great officers of the Crown, 
— rosumed their places, and — 

raed from the throne 
the order in which it 
Empress i - 
ciously on all sides. The weather was t 


upon the whole, favourable. The cortége, on return- 

ing, instead of following the strects, came along 

the quays as far as the de la Concorde, and en- 
the Palace tor grand entrance to the 

of the Tuileries. putation, drawn up in the 

garden, were respectful but not warn in saluta- 

tions, 


His Majesty wore the uniform of a lieutenant- 
*. — — the ny © Cross of — 
Honour of Napoleon; press a white 

= with coronet and diamonds, 


The Emperor and the future A meyer 
devotions at the Elysée on y. Louis 
apoleon arrived a few minutes before ten, 


Bishop of Nancy, first Almoner. They received the 

Communion from the hands of the same 

the demeanour of both is reported to have been edi- 
There were only six 8 in the chapel at 


ing 
— Emperor, the and her 
mother, the Bishop of Nancy and his , and 
IIA of SP a> See SS Sues. 
i w 


The Imperial communicants, together w 
assisted, remained for more than = E 


prayer after the religious ceremon 
—— silence which prevailed ne 
‘the chapel (where, 


the same salutations as on enteri 

Countess, and her mother, qui 

by the way, the sacrament is 1 kept) and 

ceeded to the apartments. Louis Napoleon 

returned to the Tuileries. aoe Oo 
oe 

secn ing thither on foot from the Tuileries. 

He went by the gardens and the avenue Marigny, and 

was ony accompanied by General Canrobert, on whose 

arm he was leaning. 

The following is the elegant letter conveying the 
refusal of Malle. de Montijos to receive the diamond 
necklace, worth 600,000f., offered her as a present by 
N to M. Berger, the Preſect 
of Seine :— 


Monsieur le Prefet,—I feel deeply the erous de- 
cision come to by the municipal council of Paris, which 
thus manifests its sym adhesion to the union 


which the Emperor contracts. I nevertheless — on 
We rir Praga. Bae Brg ges Posehn iw lic act 
attached to my name, at moment 

y 227 


however 


resen 
be the occasion of any fresh 


with the, Emperet 
th the Emperor 
people. I ber you, Monsieur le Prefet,to express my 
gratitude to your council, and to receive yourself the 


assurance distinguished sentiments, 
(Signed d) EuGeniz, COUNTESS DE IIIA. 


There was a precedent for the gift in the 500,000f. 
voted by the city of Paris for the wedding toilette of 
Marie present which the Austrian Arch- 
duchess made no scruple in accepting. 
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A letter from Rome states that the Rev. Mr. Man- 
ning, who seceded some time ago from the Church of 


England, hed his first Catholic sermon in the 
arch of Bt. A 


Andrea della Valle, at 


Rome, on the 12th 
to a crowded congregation. 


ission to visit her 


1 Ce Same of Se panei. 
exertions are still being made 


favour by the British agents in Rome. 

The Duke of Parma, who is a very fast of 
Young Absolutiam in Italy, has las 
decrecs, he forbids his subjects to hold shares 


ies, or to possess pigeons! The 

1 (political — be es 
may to carry i ) correspon ut 
we have not heard of any explanation beyond his own 


inscrutable will with regard to the former 
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said one , at 
IMK 


Tue Betrer Hatr.—A correspondent of the Nash- 
Gazette undertakes L. 


to 0 y) 
. 
Tun Carrenar 


* 1 
r or Roscor.—The members of 


ted to the 
n, King of Arms, by & number of Seotch 


1 that the arms of 
ence 


over the arms of within the 
realm of Scotland—aliter in England, but that for some 


are eae ee 


fo X iit * Scotland, the Castl 
rts m and, upon the e 
of Edinburgh, K 


tle- 
siwa 


There is another grievance connected 


with the new florin —＋ — a third, viz., that the 
crown 


ie’s bri hich wei 
pte 


Messrs, of hill, was ex- 


hibited on Thursday at their rooms to crowds of specta- 
tors. It was forwarded the same night to Paris. 


communication be- 


There is to be a new tel 
, and 


pon), Mr. Herries, Mr, Goulburn, Mr. 

now Lord Monteagle), Sir Francis Baring, 

r Charles Wood, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone. In 

the law department we have no less than five Lord 
Chancellors pensioned off. 

The Boston (U.S.) To-Day says that the telegraph 

ran wild 925 *. 2 which — 

r. Seward's speech in the Senate u Mr. Webster. 

The Boston n varied slightly in their readings ; 

but the established version appeared to be, “ Quentis in 


cestre se diletari val valis.” In these so- 
5 
to Cicero (De * 
an vest ra glo 1 


In [Ir e- 
thirty feet and attached to the gable ends of the 


deemed objectionable, because of 
between a consecrated buil 
crwhat to to le eald of that underground arrangement 
— to n en 
which connects together all the churches and dissenting 
chapels in the town by means of gas-pipes ?” 

The famous * poet, Jasmin, who has frequently, 
both by French and English critics, been com to 
reyes Noe lately 114 a committee at Sheffleld 
to some verses to be 

answered 
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First Lessons in Arithmetic. , Cooke * . 
The First Three Books of Enclid. , Cooke, & Co. 
; & Becton. 

: the Story of His Life Clarke & Boston. 
1 Clarke & Beeton. 

the Scriptare Warrant Fenz e. 
A Christmas Carol. d. lame. 
Truths for the People. W. Bremner. 
3 

te earch ‘Exeter Longman * — N 

On Procrastination. ‘ * 5 
Wellington; A Sermon. Miller & Field. 
Piper rs. 


BIRTHS. 
— the wife of the Rev. W. T. Her pznson, of Banbury, 


ofa : 
wi tte *™ Rev. Tuomas AWI, of Kings- 


8 MARRIAGES. | 
pic E. Bist enact it sw Bans 
wag whey og of Mr. Joun Fow se, of Newington. 

urch, Graham-street, Birmingham, to Hannan, 


Baptist Ch : 
daughter of Mr. Jenn Mat, Exchange - square, 


DEATHS. 


urst, Hants, aged 103, Mr. Jouw 
his faculties to the last, and was con- 
including 


December 


6, 1862, at L. 
Ciements. He 


— PN sh oe berth dag Gazer, of Hull. 


beloved wife on Mr. Jou 4 — = 
* . yh Many Axx WHEUDON, relict 
of Me Band Wheildon, formerly of Copthall-court, norton - 


January 23, at Gravesend, Josava Jesoun, Eaq., in his 102nd 


year. 

Jan 24, at Brixton, in her 79th year, Saka, widow of the 

282 W. Prrts, formerly of Millbank-street, Westminster. Re- 
are 


CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq., 


„R. A. 
R 25, at 6, Camden- square, Gondor Garcory, Esq., M. D., 
for thirty-one years Physician to the Small-pox Hospital 


—＋ | 76, 
mother of the Rt. Rev. the Lord of . 
January 26, at St. James's-square, Notting-hill, the Rev. Taos, 
Srencen, M.A., late of Hinton Charterhouse, 56. 
January 26, at West Ham, in the 90th of her age, CLaAx 
Fardinando, of Wal- 


FaRDINanDo, widow of the late 
* ; 

January 27, Mr. R. L. Srustevart, of Spencer-street, Gos- 
pene ages 61, leaving a vg hg ty dy 4 
He was the LITE 


January 27, aged 61, Mr. Tuomas PARNELL, of Bow 
for deacon of Baptist 


Howmas, 


— had been several years Chureh at 
. 

J 28, 85, at Bristol, Kurs, relict of the late 
Rev. J. Bowes, Wesleyan minister. 

January 


29, at Bournemouth, the Rev. Tuomas Samira, A.M., 
late pastor of the church essembling in Nether Chapel, She feld, 
I K 
January a, at Ampthill-equare, in her third — Ebrrn 
ee youngest daughter of the Rev. Cuaates Fox Var, 


Tue Femate Emioration Socrery sent out on 

Tuesday its twenty-ninth detachment for Port Phillip; 

consisting of forty women, drawn from the most over- 

stocked female employments. On board the “ Kent” 

they were affectionately addressed by Count Strzelecki, 

1 h Brown, Captain Stanley Carr, and the 
v. Mr. ett. 


Memoriat ro Dr. Datton.—The Bishop of Man- 
chester ided over a meeting held on Wednesday, 
chester Town Council-room, when it was 
resolved, that a monument should be erected to the 
well-known che- 
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Ax Errect or Emicration.—Messrs. Glyn have 


8 their clerks an increase of pay, which exam 


been followed by Messrs. Grote, London Joint 


.| Stock Bank, and London and County Banking Com- 


Freeman. 
eanedy. de 
. | Railway have also raised the salaries of their clerks. 


no doubt in e 
banking circles. 


nence of so many resi 
wall 


he directors of the 


present session, The price 
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only 6d. for the whole course. 


OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S 


GREAT AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA. 
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Lungs, 


Du LOCOCK’S PULMONIO WAFERS. 


Asthma, 
the Breath and 


ES, AND HABIT OF THE 


Cure 


373, STRAND, LONDON. 
8 ANDREWS and Co., Prorrierons 
two ; 


the 


PERFECT FREEDOM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES 
‘AFTER USE, 


1 AMERICAN WAREHOUBE, 


Pints, . Small Quarts, 4s. 64.; Imperial Quarts, 
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with 


On — last i 
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CYRIL CURTEILS.” 


CURB OF COLD. 
From the Rev. Cyril Curteis, Rectory House, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
. Pulmonke “Waters 
from a cold, when I tried your 
perfect 


Dear Sir,—I 
your Dr. 


the moet 


EDWARD JOSEPH T 


Lieut. rd Light Dragoons, Union 
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success. 
(Signed ) 
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KWELL. 
London. 


Chub, 
of hundreds of cures may be had from every 


are invalnable 
and wonderfull 


all hoarseness, * y 
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K. 2. 94., and Ils. per box. 
Also, DR. LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS. 


flexibility 
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ha 
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hours, 
power 


the secretions and core 
taste. 


omach and Liver. 
184. 2. ., and Ils. per box. 
DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, 


t Medicine, having a most agreeable 


for 
„ and tis per bon, with fall 


Females. They havea 
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similar Names are Counterfeit. 
SOLD at ALL BESPECTABLE CHEMISTS. 
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ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE AND PAYABLE TO HOLDER WITHIN FOURTEEN DAYS 
AFTER DEATH, AND FREE OF ICY STAMP TO THE ASSURED. AN ENTIRELY 


NEW AND MOST SCALE OF PREMIUMS. 


HOUSEHOLDERS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


15 and 16, ADAM-STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON. 
LIFE ASSURANCE IS INDISPENSABLE TO ALL WHO DESIRE TO MAINTAIN THE 
SOCIAL POSITION IR FAMILIES. 


OF THEIR F 
ete Sa 


The Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, M.P. 
John Walbanke „M. F. 


2. 
‘ 
5. No charge for Policy Stamp. 
6. Persons recently assured in cther Offices may obtain indisputable Policies from this Company at 
7 Matioal Rebress (a of cases paid by the Company 
: RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 


THE LOW PREMIUM AND THE BONUS OR PROFIT TABLE. 


Auna Paswv« for the Wnot Trax or Lire, for an Jndisputable Assurance of £100, payable 
to the Holder Fourteen Days after Death. 


Age Wu Lire Paemive. Age | War Lire Parmivm. 
nex 
Low Bonus or Low Bonus or 
day. | ‘Branch. Branch. day. Branch. Branch. 
4E . d. Za. d. Ze. d. Zea d. 
21 111 8 117 11 32 719 298 
25 1 1410 1 33 3 211 210 7 
24 115 9 33 3 St 1 2111 1 
27 116 7 1 38 35 18 6 213 8 
28 117 7 me 4) 213 5 ss 
29 118 6 35 5 45 1141 315 10 
20 119 7 268 50 318 8 412 11 
31 FR, 2? 711 6 6 38 7 411 


IHE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT A FLUE. 


FOR WHICH HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT HAVE 
BEEN GRANTED. 
PLAIN, from 12s. to 25s. ORNAMENTED, from 31s. 6d. to 6 guineas. 
Prospectuses, with Drawings and Report, forwarded free. 
STANDS FOR STOVES, 2. 6d., 3s., and 58. EACH. 
AUTION !—An Injunction having been granted by the Vice- 
Defendant 


Chancellor, in the case of “ NASH e. CARMAN,” the 
2 eee eek ee 


ts. E 
Address of the Proprietor on a brass plate, 8 NASH, 
JOYCE’S PATENT, 
For G Water Closets, and all 
warming Halls, Passages, Greenhouses, Shops, Storerooms, places re- 


PATENT PREPARED FUEL 
Fer the Stoves, u. Gd. per bushel: only genuine with the Proprietor’s Name and Seal on the Seal. 


S. NASH, 253, Oxvonp-streert, and 119, Newoare-sTreer. 
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ELECTRO PLATING UPON ARGENTINE SILVER. 


purchasers. 
every requisite tot tho tahte or 
display and WER VASES. 
VER PLATE in great variety. SILVER SPOONS and FORKS, 7s. 2d 
per oz, 


containing upwards of 1,000 estimates and sketches, sent post free. 
SILVER 2 —— — — — the 17 generally, — 
I watonks or niher RATE CHARACTER, 


Illustrated 
AND 


N 1 2 a cae, 
Fores, trom 4 guiness to 10 guinows: with lover escapements 
D CHAINS aod JEWELLERY —A magnificent and very extensive clock of solid Gol 
— - ‘of Watches and Jewellery sent post 
GEORGE ATTENBOROUGH, 252, REGENT-STREET. 
WATCHES! WATCHES! WATCHES! 


AVE 50 PER CENT. by PURCHASING YOUR WATCHES 
DIRECT from the MANUFA ER at the WHOLESALE TRADE PRICE. 

— eee eeeene Wann GS UNS SUSEES improvements .£3 15 0 each. 

The same movements GREED ccccccccccceccecceccccccoccccccccecs 2 0 = 


Fee 118 


Every other description of Watch in the same Sent free to any part of the Kingdom 
upon pt of is. extra. 


Duplex and other Watches practically repaired and put in order at trade prices, 


AT 
DANIEL ELLIOTT HEDGER’S, 
WHOLESALE WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
27, CITY-ROAD (NEAR FINSBURY-SQUARE), LONDON. 


Emigrants supplied with Watches suitable for Australia. Merchants, Captains, and the Trade 
supplied, in any quantities, on very favourable terms. 


PUBLIC ATTENTION 


18 RESPECTFULLY CALLED TO 


OORE XK BUCKLEY'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE TABLETS, 
BATONS, PASTILLES, BONBONS, &c., combining finest quality, improved manufacture, 
and purity of preparation, to an extent connoisseurs have not yet had an opportunity of appre- 


MOORE AND BUCKLEY’S PATENT CONCENTRATED MILK, 
which received the Prize Medal at the Great Exhibition: produces seven times the quantity of Pure 


Milk. Its value to the Voyager and Emigrant is most conv y attested (Testi- 
monials excluded) ane ees ane SS ee eae See , the service 
of the Honourable India Company, the vessels despatched by her Majesty's Emigration 


MOORE AND BUCKLEY’S COCOA AND MILK, 

MOORE AND BUCKLEY'S ENGLISH CHOCOLATE AND MILK, 
MOORE AND BUCKLEY'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE AND MILK, 
MOORE AND BUCKLEY’S FARINA AND MILK FOR INFANTS AND 

INVALIDS, 


Are all combined with the Patent Concentrated Milk—preserved in hermetically sealed tin vill 
sweet in the hottest climate many days after being opened—require no addition except 
water—are novelty, utility, and —obtained an established repu- 
diate inspection of Mr. MOORE (for many years the Medinal Attonduot te ordinary to the Reval 
Family in London), at the Farm and Works at Ranton Abbey, Staffordshire, possess a peculiar and 


important claim to 
PUBLIC PATRONAGE. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT, 4, UPPER EAST SMITHFIELD, LONDON. 
Sold by all the Provision Merchants in London, and by the principal Grocers, Chemists, Kc., 


in Town and Country. 
4 


CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE. 


CARPETS, CURTAINS BEDSTEADS, AND BEDDING OF 
THE VERY BEST DESCRIPTION, AT EXCEEDINGLY 


LOW PRICES. 
OHN VOLLUM, 3, FINSBURY-PAVE- 
MENT, CITY, LONDON, 
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af highest respectability 


. wake err 
OPER'S ROYAL BATH PLASTERS 


* BLUNDY. MC P., aged 40. 
Nom - Ie. 20, | 


ENRY CORSTEN, 8, GRAND-HALL, 
HUNGERFORD MARKET, LONDON, 


FLORIST TO 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND H.B.H. PRINCE ALBERT, 
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SUTHERLAND, Mistress of the Robes. 


Catalogues sent free by post. No charge for pack- 
1840. Note the addres, No. 3, PAVEMENT, 


MES. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP 
FOR CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH. 


‘you ave heveby eppsinted Florist to H.-R. H. 


Given under my hand and seal, at Buckingham Palace, the 20th 
day of November, 1840. g 
E 


ROBERT GROSVENOR, Groom of the Stole. 
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Fasndary 2, 


BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND SAVINGS BANKS, 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND 8A VINGS. 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 


ASSOCIATION. 
1, ST. MARTING-PLAGE TRARALGAR-BQUARE, LONDON; and 


Karaman uw 1844. 


222 
. — — PAG 


Lieutenant-OColonel the ET, M.P. 
Rev. JOSEPH PREND . 


e SO 


HE Investment of Money with this Association secures equal 

advantages to the Savings of the Provident and the of the Affluent, and affords to 
both the means of realising the highest rate of Interest ytel first-c: N securities, in which 
alone the Funds ate employed. 


en — particular class, which are offered 
almost Life such as Reversions, Life Interests, &c., enables 
— an terms, and at higher rates of 
“wm, am rate will continue to be paid so 
employment for money. 

* end Pedy 

between the hours of 10 n 
ngs pad ned Fa may be 


— MORRIBON, Managing Director. 


SECURITY TO EMPLOYERS. 
TO SECRETARIES OF PUBLIO INBTITUTIONS, CLERKS, STATION-MASTERS, RAILWAY 
OFFICIALS, 


BANKERS’ OLERKS, TRAVELLERS, AND OTHE 
TIMES 


LIFE ASSURANCE & GUARANTEE 
COMPANY, 


LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 
—— Viet. e. 110.) 


r 


an . Eaq., 11, Queen-eq. 
ames Nisbet, Keq. 


* PRESIDENTS. 
MP. Dartmouth House, Westminster. 
W. Eeq., M. P., Stock port. 


TRUSTERS. 
| Ambrose Moore, Esq., Ensleigh-st., Tavistock-sq. 
Berners-street, Oxford -street. 


TIMES FIRE & PROPERTY ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
$2, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. Every description of Fire Assurance. 
PROPERTY ASSURANCE DEPAR 
The of Property, by which all uncertain, terminabie, and interest in 
C sa  ecquire « value equal to freehold, an arrangement which will have effect of 


prt Titles, Hy this means a defect of Title, that might otherwise prevent a sale 
or mortgage, will be ensured against, and the tithe rendered 
H. B. BHERIDAN. 


_ Agents wanted. 
THE PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, 


DISTINGUISHED BY THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
And the unanimous awerds of both 
“COUNCIL” & “PRIZE MEDALS” AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851, 
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CHOCOLATE MILLS, | . BLEWORTH 


a . ee a 
SAMUBKL SANDERS, Wholesale Depés. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. _ 


— — 


8 (1688, 
” Of the dem of Ny, 
HENGSTENBERG ON THE LOn DS. DA V. 


Translated from the German, by Jae Maatit, B. A., of team 


Just published, price 5d, 
HOMILIES FOR THE’ TIMES ; 


Or, Thoughts addressed te to whe Bendt aad thoes whe Believe. Br A Couwray nen. 


Number 1. 
REVELATION : Is it Necrasaky ? 
N.B.—No. 2. will be published on the let of March. Subject REVELATION : Is rr Posstszz? 
London: W. Fremuan, 60, Mlest-strect ; 3 and all Booksellers, 


THE RELIGION FOR OUR AGE. 


See the “ LEADER” NEWSPAPER of this DAY, Mo. 148, price SIXPENCE. 
Office, 7, Wellingtan-street, Strand. 


NATIONAL PROVINOIAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ITY. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Viet, Cap. 110, 
CHIEF OFFICES :—34, MOORGATE-STREET, BANK, LONDON. 


Ree ns gg 


WH. ANTHONY 


—_— 
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LONDON MUTUAL LIFE AND GUARANTEE 
SOCIETY 
63, MOORGATE-STRERT, LONDON. 
(Incorporated by Act of Partisaent,) 
For the Assurance of Lives, the Guarantee of Fidelity, the Granting of Annuities, Loans, Ac. 
ALL THE PROFITS ARE DIVISIBLE AMONG THE MEMBERS. 


| Sane Se = Clement's-lane, Lom bard-strest. 


—— 


2 BROAD, 


corr ip yy ny a 
e 


Acro. 8. L. LAUNDY. | AGENCY nnen. g. rann, Beq. 
na ROGERS, OLDING, and DING, sad Co,, 0 
DISTINCTIVE FEA FEATURES, 


‘overy daslinglncy ao tioteraie © petals, 
1 —— 


7 — to the assured for medical fees, stamp duties, or any 


or non-select cases, at 
whose health may 


et aes 


every other ipfermetion, may be cbtained at the 
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—— mene gery Fuca, 
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2 seqraa? 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HAMON 
AND CATAR.” 


Fer 2, 
"This day ts published, hep. pe 


S. 
1 — — <* 


Sloth, or 1s. 64. sewed, 


9 MAKE the BEST of 
for Young Men. By T. Nur. 


London: Nuser and Co., 91, Berners-street; Ham- 
Mg rk Ne A , 


This day is published, price 34., 
HE CRYSTAL PALACE and the 


GOLDEN DAY , Sunday Blessings and Soul. 
i howane — — 


London: Warrrrxnp, 178, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


— — 


Now ready, 18mo, Is. 64. cloth, 
ATHER REEVES; the Methodist 
Leader. A Biography. By Epwaap Conse. 
London: Hammron, Apams, and Co. ; and Jom» Mason. 


Now ready, price Is., 
ASE of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE and 
its CONSTITUTION. 


James Ripewar, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 64., Seventy-two pages demy Imo, in a 
neat Wrapper, 


HE UNION of CHRISTIANS on 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES. By warm Scorr. 


London: A. Hatt and Co., 25, Paternoster-row ; and all Book- 
sellers in the United Kingdom. 


uu day is published, in small bvo, cloth, lettered, price 4s., 


EMORIALS of the INDEPENDENT 
CHURCHES in NORTHAMPTONSHIRE; with 
Notices of their Pastors, and some Account of the 
who laboured in the county. By Tuomas Coneman 
London: Joux Syow, Paternoster-row. 


Now Ready, and to be had of all Bookseller, in One Volume, 
LAVERSTON, A Tale. By CALs 


Mrromsut. Cual, Author of “ Hamon and Catar; or, 
the Two Races.” das 


GREAT PEACE CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER. 
HE HERALD OF PEACE FOR FEB. 


London: E. Fasainoton, 2, Bath-street, Newgate-street. 


EEKLY TRACT SOCIETY. 
Weekly lesues for FEBRUARY, 1853 -— 


February 5th.—No. 963.—The Glass 
. 


_|CORNER’S UNITED KINGDOM OF 


‘THE NONCONFORMIST. 


IPSWICH TEMPERANCE TRACTS. 


HERE are 189 varieties—each sold in 


OF JUVENILE TEMPERANCE BOOKS 
There are 46 varieties—these are sold only in three assorted 
Packets, 6d. each. 
Loan Covers for Tracts, Handbilla, and Notice-papers. 
: of all to be had of 


— 1 Sixpenny Packets for One Guinea, 
„ will be delivered in London; or booksellers 
may obtain them of and MARSHALL. 


ty 
Sturm 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


HE NONCONFORMIST SKETCH 
BOOK. 


Br Epwaap Miatt, M.P. A Series of views 
classified in four groups, of a State Church and its attendant 


A State Church viewed from the ground of consistent Dissent. 
Political views of State Church. 
fre 

The State Church seen in contrast with Christianity 


In one vol., royal 18mo, cloth, price Is. 64., 
ETHICS OF NONCONFORMITY; 


4 


AFD 
WORKINGS OF WILLINGHOOD. 
Br EDWARD MIALL, M. p. 


Price 3s. 64. Continued to the present time, 
CORNER’S 
Austria 


EDITION of 


11853. 


NEW WORKS. 


Te WESTMINSTER REVIEW (New 
Series), price 6s. per Number. 


Corrarts or No. V.—Jaxrvarr, 1853. 
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TEN SERMONS of RELIGION, by 
Taropogs Parker. Post Svo, cloth, 8s. 


ConTENTs. 
I. Of Piety and the relation thereof to Manly Life. 

II. Of Truth and the Intellect. 

II. Of Justice and the Conscience. 

IV. Of Love and the Affections. 

V. Of Conscious Religion and the Soul. 

VI. Of Conscious Religion as a source of Strength. 
VII. Of Conscious Religion as a source of Joy. 
VIII. Of the Culture of the Religious Powers. 

IX. Of Conventional and Natural Sacraments. 

X. Of Communion with God. 


6% This Work is Copyright. 


A DISCOURSE of MATTERS PERTAIN- 


ING to RELIGION. By Tuzopoze FAK. New Edition. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


“ Parker writes like a Hebrew , enriched by the ripest 
culture of the modern world.” — Westminster Review. 


“ There is shown lement of the 
1 a mastery =a © great 


LIFE and LETTERS of JUDGE STORY, 
Associate Justice of the Su- 
Dane Professor 


U ; 
Nront. With a Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Original price, 
£1 10s.; reduced to £1. 


Greater than any law writer of which England can boast since 
the days of "Lord Campbell in the House of 
Lords, April 7th, 1643. 


2 5 J. LETTERS from IRELAND. By Harrrer 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


CORNER'S HISTORY OF IRELAND, 
2s. Gd.; or, with the Questions, Be. bound. Plates, Map, and 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 


2s. 64.; or, with the Questions, 3s. bound. Plates, , 
Chronclogical Table. Mow Raition, Tenth Thongs? 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 6d.; 


„ with attached, 3s. bound. Pilates, 
Ct Table. Mow Kéition, Eleventh — 


CORNER’S SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 2s. 6d.; 
or, with Questions, 3s. bound. Plates and Map. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with 
Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, with 
— Map of the Empire, and Chronological 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GERMANY, 


and the GERMAN Austria 


A Table and Index each of | 
Chronological accompanies the above 


Mazntiwgav. Reprinted from The Daily News. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 6d. 
“ Every one of these letters contains passages worthy of atten- 
tion. . . . » The republication of Miss Martineau’s Letters, 
fh late description of Ireland, will be universally accepta- 


A JUST INCOME-TAX, HOW POSSIBLE, 


being a Review of the Evidence reported by the Income-Tax 
ee, Oe oe Say Bee ene of Taxa- 
tion. By G. W. Hunt, of Lincoln’s-inn, -at-Law, 
and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


OBSERVATIONS on INDIA. Bya 
Resident there many years. S8vo, cloth, 5s 6d. [Now ready 


RELIGION and EDUCATION in 


Relation to the People. By Joan Aurum Lasorosp. 
Author of “ a ee ee 
Ke. Feep. 6vo, 2s. 


„Hues work singularly adapted its of thought, 
~ a, ft ie 


of illustration, promote the 
purpose which its author has aimed at.”— Westminster Review. 


PREGCIOSA: a Tale. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, 


saline The Second Edition of 
HEBREW RECORDS: an Historical In- 


2 54 — 2 . 

10s. 64. (Nearly ready. 
The Fourth Edition of 

THE RATIONALE of RELIGIOUS IN- 


1 6 ot, Ge 

Church. AMES Mrs. 
ture on , Miracles, and the Authority of Scripture 
by the late Rev. Joana Bianco Wars. Post do, 

4s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


MISCELLANIES. By James Marrinzav. 


London: Jon Caarman, 142, Strand. 
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Printed by Mia and Cocsnaw, at 4, Horse-shoe-court, in the 
parish of St. Martin Ludgate, in the City of London; and 
published by Witu1am Freeman, of No. 7, Winchester-place, 
Sumner - street, Peckham, at the Office, 69, Flest-strest, London. 


nenn, Fear 2, 1653. 


